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_ dark clear vlive of her skin was re- 


ately formed, were destitute of shoe 
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As soon as the girl saw them she 
eame towards them with springing 
steps without the least hesitation 
or awkwardness. She was lithe, 
agile, graceful in figuie, reminding 
the behol’er of a wild bird. Her 
hair was not golden, but raven black, 
parte smoothly over the wide, oval 
brow, and woven in two shining 
paits, that hung below her waist. 
lier eves, too, were black, not soft, 
but brilliatitly sparkling, and the 


heved by the bright color of the 
cheeks, which ylowed like velvet ro- 
68. {Ter mouth was small, the lips 
Tory and pouting, and the bright row 
of pearly teeth was displayed by the 
cherry smile resting there. She was 
attired in a neatly fitting dress of 
cotton, striped prettily with alter- 
hate blue and yellow, but her little 
brown feet, though small and deli- 


er stockIng. 


‘Walkin, will you not?” she said 


ln her fresh, musical voice, throw- 
ing open the gate. 

She did not appear to notice the 
vast difference between herself and 
the miniature ladies and gentiemen 
before her door, but stood rh eke a‘ti- 
tude of careless grace, as if she felt 
herself their equa!, if net their sa- 
perior, holding open the gate. 

Hortense at once advanced, and 
the rest followed her ‘The heiress 
took Magnolia’s hand in her own re- 
marking, 


«Everything is so bright and. 


blooming here, like yoursel!, Mag- 
‘Where were you going, Hor- 
tense?” asked the farmer’s daughter, 
‘Down to the bay,’’ said the | eir- 
ess. ‘I intended to stop, however, 
for I wished to bring my little cou- 
sin Ellen to see you.’’ 
Magnolia Bloom in her own fresh, 


‘cordial manner, welcomed timid El- 
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len, and they entered the house. 
There was no carpet on the floor, but 
it was white and shining as pine’ 
boards could be, and ‘the walls were 
eovered with white paper, in-lieu of 
of plastering. Curtains of ‘snowy 
muslin shaded the windows, at which 
peeped in fragrant honeysuckles, and 
@ few beautiful engravings, indica- 
ting a refined taste, hung against the 
wall. The furniture was of delicate 
maple-wood, and on a little table 
stood a large glass bow! filled with 
fancifully arranged flowers. Beside 
the bow] lay a pile of music and an 
A few well-chosen 
books, plainly and neatly bound, lay 
upon the pretty workstand, all be- 
traying a refined and cultivated taste 
in Magnolia Bloom. 


Ellen was highly pleased with 
what she saw, and again was struck 
with {he manliness and genuine good 
breeding of Joseph Saltone, afford- 
ing, as it did, such a striking con- 
trast to the manners of his sister and 
the Carstcne boys. 


“Come out into the arbor,” said 
Magnolia Blooin, ‘and [ will give 
you a real rural repast, such you do 
not get often, I suspect.” 


They went gaily enough, for Mag. 
nolia’s nonchalance and easy polite- 
ness melted the hateur and stateliness 
even of Mary Saltone, and the far- 


mer’s daughter brought them a huge} 


earthen bowl, a real farmer’s bowl, 
full ot the most delicions cream, with 
an island of corn-colored peaches, 
crushed and sweetened. She di pped 
outa portion for each with a great 
silver ladle, after supplying them 


vith Saucers and spoons, and they 


ate the luscious repast with a zest and 
enjoyment peculiar to children, 
at was 80 nice!” said Lydis 
Livingston, replacing her empty sau. 
cer on the large rock which served 
for a table, and shaking her head a 
Magnolia was about to help her to 
more. ‘‘Ah! you have things alwavs 
just right, Maggie. Nobody’s like 
you!”’ 
‘‘And I am like nobody,” laughed 
Magnolia. 
“That is true, said Hortense 
ledge. ‘*You are unlike any one | 
ever met. I wish I were a pro- 
phetess.”’ 
“Why so?” asked Carstone. 
~©“T would so much like to know 
the destiny of each one here. We 
are children now, will we ever meet 
as pleasantly and sociably as now?” 
‘‘Let me be the soothsayer,” said 
Edwin. ‘I will predict the fate oi 
each one.”’ 
“Yes! yes! cried the children, to- 
gether. ‘And begin with Genie.” 
“Genie will be a belle,” said Ed- 
win, “and after dancing through life 
over a path strewn with roses, she 
will marry some one with the neces- 
sary recommendations, cood looks, 
wealth, and good family, and become 


9? 
a model fine lady.’ : 
“You are a false soothsayer, 


cried Eugenie. laughing. 
“Lydia,” continued Edwin, “has 
nothing remarkable to. tell. Bhe 
will float down lile’s stream quietly 
and smoothly to the end. 50 hat 
Henry and John. Each wl Le 
happy in his own peculiar aol : 

“Don’t predict such 4 hum- 7 
lot for me!” exclaimed Mary 
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uf will not. You will be greatly 
yimired and sought after. Your 
lot will be more brilliant than happy, 
sad you will be admired more than 


beloved.” 
“Good, I am content with admi- 


ration.” 

“Joseph will be a politician. His 
talents will procure him admirers 
snd his good qualities friends. 
Probably he will be President of these 
‘nore or less’ Un ted States. Final- 


ly he will marry some nice little la-| 


dy, with the soft blue eyes and sun- 
ny locks he fancies so much, retire 
from public life, live a while, and—_ 
die.” 

“And that will be the end!’ said 
Joseph. 

“Not so,’ replied Edwin; your 
éountrymen will probably erect a 
Monument to your memory.  Tlor- 
tense will walk through life in an 
upper air of her own, surrounded by 
rose-tinted clouds and hearing sweet 
sounds unknown tous mortals. Ge- 
nius will bring hera crown of thorns 
and flowers. She will inhale the 
fragrance of the one and feel the 
strengthening of the othar. Being 
$00 cold and proud to love she will 
reach the ultima thule of misery, in 
dying a blue-stocking and an old 
maid.’? 


“Horrible! cried Hortense. “And 
Maggie?” 

“Will be happv,”’ said Edwin.” 

Her name is typical of her future 


life. The magnificent flowers of the 


Magnolia tree—that is. beauty and in- 
ect—will oruament her walk 
rough life. She will not, indeed, 
ee the sweet flowers that bloom at 


feet, but she will be content with 


| 


the prouder bloom overheard. I cane 
not compare Ellen’s future to aught 
but a placid lake, npon which the 
moon-beam loves to linger, shut ia 
by green mountains, rippled by no 
fitful breeze, the very emblen of 
peaceful repose. It is impossible to 


imagine Ellen struggling against the — 


winds and waves that agitate the sea 
of life.’ 

‘Very true,” said Joseph. 
fete will Le to love and be loved.” 
‘And your own destiny ?’’ ob- 
served hiagnolia Blooin to Edwin, 

“Will be unfolded by time,” he 
replicd. 

[vo 3% CONTINUED. ] 


= 


WON'T WE.” 


“T wish that you. would talk to 


daughter, sir. You know all the 


circumstances cf her case, and per- 
heaps you casa have some influence 
for good over ber. She won't listen 


to anything that cansay.” What 


words were these to be wrung, by a 
daughter’s concuct, from the lips of 
s mother? won't hear me.’? 
Alas! who, then, will she hear? 
She will not listen to her whose eyes 
were the first that watched over her. 
infancy; and whickthave grown dim 


with many tears shed for her sake-—- 


she will not listen to her whose heart. 
has never beat: one throb. that was 
uot true to her and her real inteveste 
—to the mother whose bosoin was 
her cradle, and her home in her help- 
less years, and which yearns over 
her now with unutterable Jove, pity 
and anguish—will not listen to her 


who labors for her by day, and > 


dreams of her by night—who prays. 
for her with unceasing prayer! 
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‘THE NEGLECTED ONE. 


“Curisting, do be obliging for 
ence, and sew this buttog on my 
glove, won’t you?” cried Ann Lam- 
bert, impatiently, throwing a white 
kid glove in her sister's lap. ‘lam 
in such a flurry! 1 won’t be ready to 
goto the concert in two or three 
hours. Mi. Darcet has been wait- 
ing inthe parlor an age. I don’t 
kno what the reason is, but I never 
can fin anything I want, when | 
look for it, whenever I dont want 
a thing, it is always in the way 
Have you sewed it on yet?” she 
asked, looking around from the bu- 
reau, where she was turning every- 
thing topsy turvy, in the most vig- 
orous manner. Christine was qui- 
etly booking out of the window. 
yawning and gazing tistlessly up at 
the moon and stars. ss 

“© no matter if you have no bnt- 
ton on,” was her rep'y. “I really 


just now. ¥ou must wait on ¢our- 
self. always do. 

“E shouldnt have expected any- 
thing but your usual idle selfishness, 


evey, when I most need your assis- 
tance,’ replied Ann, ina cool, bit- 


ter tune; the curve of her: beaatiful 
lip, an| the calm scorn of the look 
she bent on Christene, betrayed her 
hanght , passionate character, and 


it also told that she was concivus of. 


@ certain power and strength of 
mind, which when roused, could and 
would bend others to her will. A 
slight, contemptuous smile was on 


her lip, as she picked up the glove 
which bad fallen on the floor. ’ 


sew the button on, Ann,”’ 


@aid Christene, taking it from her, 


and looking up seriously, but with 
com pressed expression about her face, 
Her cheeks burned; there Was . re- 
proof in her steady gaze, before 
which Ann’s scorufui smile vanished. 

‘“No, Christine wil) Wait on 
myself,”’ 8 answered in rizid 
tone. | 

“Very well,’ and Christine tamed 
to the window again. Shie had not 
quatled before her sister's ‘ook, but 
its bitter contempt rankles ip her 
heart, anc polsened the current of 
her thoughts. Not a word Vas 8D 


ken, when Ana with her bonnet om 


left their appartment. The front 
door closed: Chirtstine listened tothe 


sound of her sister’s voi in the 


street a moment, then rose from 
her chair, and threw hersed 
the bed sobbing 

why has God mace me ag 
No one loves 
me. . They do not know me: they 


am?”’ she murmured. 


know how bad but, Ou! they 


never dream how «ten | weep, and 
pray for th: afecim tial 18 enied 
me. How Aun Is Cayessed bY every- 
body, and how 6m 
greeted! There is one the 
wide world who takes a deep interest 
in me. fam only secon with 
father and mother; they ave so proud 
of Ann’s beauty anid talent. they de 
not think to see whether am poe 
sessed of talent or not. They think 
Iam cold and heartless, hecause they 
have taught me to restrain my warm 
est feelings; they have turned mé 
back upon m yself, they have forced 
me.to shut up in my: own heart, its 
bitterness, its prayers for affect!0M 
its pride its sorrow. ‘They have 
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| half an hour, 


her conscience smote her, for the 


Stood “better than ever before, her’ 
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made me selfish, disobliging, and 
disagreeable, because I am too proud 
toact as if I would beg the love they 
sre so careless of bestowing. And} 
yet, why am I so prond and so bit- 


ter? I was not so at school; then I | 


was gentle and gay; then I too was 
a favorite; they called me amia-. 
ble. I am not so now. Then 1] 
dwelt in an atmosphere of love, only 
the best impulses of my nature were 
called out. Now—oh! I did not 
know [ could so change; I did not 
know that there was room in my 
heart for envy and jealousy. I did 
aot know myself !” 

Chiisiine wept, until her head 
ached, and her forehead felt as if it 
was swelled almost to bursting. 
“Aflerastorm, there comes a cali,” 


atruism well known. 


In about 
she was sleeping pro- | 
fountly, from mere exhaustion of 
feelin. But her face was pale, and 
sad to look upon, even in her sleep. 

When Ann returned home, at a 
late hour, xhe ¢lanced hastily at the 
bed, to sce if she had ret'red, and | 
Was sleeping. More than once 
ring the evening her heart had | 
Poached her for the part she had’ 
acted. With a noisless step she ap- 
Proached Chris line, and bent over 
her. ‘Theo tear-drop upon her pale 


eheek revealed her character. How 


grief upon that countenance, now 80 
subdued by the spirit of sleep! Its 
meek sadness and tenderness stirred 
in her bosom feelings she had seldom 
*xzperienced. She felt and under- 


Bister’s proud reserve with nerse:{, 


gush of holy feelirg. 


May the tear, and knelt at the bed- 
side in prayer, a thing she had not 


done for years. A flood of tender 


and self. ‘reproachfal feelings came. 
over her; the spring was toached, 

and she wept alond. Christine star- 
ted up, and murmured a few broken 
sentences, before she was fully con- 
cioas of the meaning of the scene, 
«What is the matter Ann, are you 
crying ?” she at length asked, as her 
‘sister lifted up her face. Ann arose 
from her knees; she hesitated, she 
felt as if she could throw herseli into 
Christine’s arms, and weep frecly 
las she asked forgivness for her con- 
duct. She felt that she would he 
affectionately pardoned. And yet 
she stood silent; her heart brimming 
with tenderness all the while-—<ome- 
thing held her back; a something: 
that too often chills a pure impulse, a 
It was pride, 
She could not bring herse'f to speak 
‘words of penitence and humility. 
But she did not turn away from the 
auxious gaze rivited upon her; she 
drooped her eyes, and the tears roll- 
ed slowly down her face. . 
“Oh, Ann, dear Ann, this Coes 
not seem like you !’’ said Christine, 
| tenderly approaching her. “Tr am 
your sister ; if you have any sorrow, 
why may I not sympathize with you ?@ 
How can you be sorrowful? you 
never meet with neglect, ani—’’ tie 
young girl paused hastily, with @ 
suddenly flushed face ; she had inad- 
vertently betrayed what she had pre-— 
viously so carefully concealed under. 
the mask ot callous indifference—_ 
she had shown that she felt keenly. 
her own position, and that of her sis- 


aswell as every one else. She kissed 


teras a favonrite. Ann was proud 
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ed, and her eye kindled with enthu- 
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of her intellect and fascinating beau- 
ty ; she was selfishly fond of admi- 
ration. She knew that her sister 
was really as gifted cs herself, if 
not more so ; she hac Leard her con- 
verse at times, when her check glow- 


siasm. ‘She had seen her. very rare- 
ly, but still she had eeou her, when 
expression had lit up her face with a 
positive beauty—when the soul, the 
life of beauty beamed forth, and 
went tu the heart with a thrill that 
acknowledged its power. She knew 
that she would have been brilliant 
and fascinating, i:f she had not been 
repressed ; with all her faults, there 
was a more feminine yieldingness 
about her, than about herself. ‘There 
was an affectionate pathos in her 
voice, a tender grace in her air, 
when she asked to sympathize in 
her sorrow. Ann felt for the first 
time fully, that she was one to love, 
and be beloved in the social circle. 
She felt that she had been most un- 
generous to absorb all the attention 
of her triends, instead ot bringing 
forward the reserved, sensitive Chris- 
tine. The sisters had never been 
much together; they had never 
‘made confidants of each other ; —Ann 
‘was the eldest, and all in all with 
her parents, while Christine was a 
sort of appendage. Ann felt the un- 
intentional reproach conveyed in 
her last words; she marked how 
quickly she stopped, and seemed to 
retire within herself again; she scan- 
ned her face closely, and generous 
feelings triumphed. 

“Dear Christine” she saidin a 
low voice, passing her arm around 
her. have never been to each 


other what sisters ought to be. | 


have been too thoughtless and care- 
less; I have not remembered ag J 
should have done, that you returned 
from school, a stranger to the ma- 
jority of our friends and acquaintan- 
ces. You are so reserved, even here 
at hothe ; you never talk and laugh 
with father and mother as I do.” 

“Do you know why I appear cold 
Arn? Jamnotsoby nature. They 
do not seem to care when I speak, 
and I am not yet humble enough te 
have what I say treated with perfect 
indifference,”’ 

‘Why, Christine. yon aretoosen- 
sitive,”’ said Ann, half impatiently. 

“Be as noisy and lively as I am; 
entertain father, and say what will 
to please mother; then you will be as 
great a pet as I.” 


“Even if I should value love, 
based upon my powers of pleasing, 
instead of the intrinsic worth of my 
character I could not gain it, Ann. 
I came home, atter my long absence, 
as merry and light-hearted, as full 
of hope, of love towards you all, as 
evera happy school girl dil. Then 
I was seventeen ; it seems as if long 
years had elapsed since the day ] 
sprang into your arms so joylully 
since father and mother kissed me. 
Home sweet home, how niusical 
those words were to me! how often 
I had dreamed of nestling at father's 
side, your hand locked in mune, and 
mother’s smile upon us both. It 
was not long before I was awakened 
from the dream I had cherished 0 
long. I thought my heart would 
break when the reality that I was 
unloved, came upon me. Then 


| learned how deep were the fountaln 
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{tenderness within me. My heart 
wverflowed with an intense desire for 
fection, when I saw that I did not 
possess It. Oh! how often I looked 
upon mother’s faee. unobserved, and 
fat that my love for her was but a 
wasted shower. At that time of 
\itterness, how sad was the revela- 
tion that came np from the very 
depth of my soul, teaching me a 
trath franght with suffering— that 
affection is life itself! I felt that it 
was my destiny never to be cheered 
iy its blessed light and warmth. 
Months passed away, and I closed up 
my heart; a coldness, a stoic apathy 
came over me, which was sometimes 
broken by aslight thing; the flood- 
gates of feeling gave way, and I 
wept with a passionate sorrow— ovel 
my own sirfulness—over my own 
lonely heart, without one joy to shed 
agiow onits rude desolation. Oh? 
then, when IT was softened, when | 
ull pray, and feel that the Lord 
listened to ma, Twonld have been a 
diterent being if mother’s hand had 
been laid fondly upon my head, if 
her eyes had filled with tears, and I 
could have leaned upon her bosom 
and wept. But Tavas unloved, and 
my heart grew hard ayain.’” | 
“Don't say that you are unloved,” 


Interrupted Ann, pressing Christine | 


toher heart, and sobbing with an 
abandonment of feeling. ‘Forgive 


me dear, dear sister! my heart shall be 
Your home—we will love each oth-. 
or always ; I will never again be as 
T have been, Don t weep so, Chris- 
Mne, can’t you believe me? IJ am 
éelfish, am heartless sometimes, 
uta change has come over me to- 


Right ; to vou I can never be heart- 
avain 78 


| 


| 


i. 


At that moment, few wonld have 


recognised the haughty Miss Lambert 


in the tearful girl, whose head droop- 
ed on Christine’s shoulder, while her 
white hand was clasped and held in 
meek affection to her lips, If we 
could read the private history of 
many an apparently cold, heartless 
being, we would be more charitable 
in our opinions of others. We 
would see that there are times when 
the better feelings, which God has 
given as a pure inheritance, are 
touched. We would see the inner 
life from Him, flowing down from 
its home inthe hidden recesses of 
the soul, breaking and scattering the 
clouds of evil, which had impeded 


its descent—we would see the hard © 


heart melted, though perhaps brietly, 
beneath angel influences. Wewould 
see that all alike are the beloved cre- 
Ations of the Almighty’s hand, and 
we would weep over ourselves, aa 
well as others, to feel how seldom 
we yield to the voice that would ev- 
erlead us aright. Ann Lambert, as 
her heart overfluwed with pure affec- 
tion, thonght sincerely that no sxel- 
fish action of hers should ever sad- 
den Christine. She felt that she 
was unworthy, that she had been 
cruel and selfish, but she imagined 
her strong emotion of repentance had 
uprooted the evils, which had only 
been shaken. 

Christine dried her tears, and 
looked earnestly, and inquiringly 
in her sister’s face, as if s.1e suspee- 
ted there was some hidden sorrow 
with which she was unacqnainted. 


Ann answered her look by saving, 
“You wonder what I was weeping 
for, when you awoke, Christine. 
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strengthen the other in better purpo- | would be interested in. Under a 


Hf had met with no sorrow ; bat when | hal carelessly, as she smoothed her 
looked at yon, the course of con-j hair. ‘‘When you get tired of req. 
duct [ had pursued towards you came] ing, come down.” 
up before me vividly: folt how] see about it,” said Christine 
ungisterly had been-—’’ {as the door closed. 
“Say nothing about it,” interrup-} Ann looked beantifal indeed, ar 
; ted Christine, with delicate generos- | she entered the parlor, her features 
We fa ity, “‘let the past be forgotten, the} lit up witha smile of graceful wel- 
ali future shall be all brightness, dear-|come. After a little easy trifling, 
est Ann. We will pour o.t our} tho conversation turned upon 
Uy x hearts to each other, and each will! jeets which she knew Christine 
A 


ses. | am no longer alone, you love] kind impulse, she left the room, «nd 


| me and am happy.” hastened to her. 
| That night, the dreams of the sis- 


“Come down into the parlonr, 
ters were peaceful. One happy} Christine,’ she exclainced, laying 
week passed away with Christine her hand alectionately upon her 
ey Ann was affectionate and gentle, and | shoulder, as she approached. “Mr. 
ee enly went out when accompanied by! Darcet is telling about his travels in 
hor. ‘They were inseparable; they | Kurope, and [am sure you will be 
| 


read, wrote, studied, and sewed to-| interested. ‘There is no need of your 


. gether. lor the time, Ann seemed being so unsociable. Come, dear 4 
we cee) | : to have Jail aside her usual charac- Christine raised her face with an 
te og 4 ter; she yielled to her purest feel eloquent smile; she went with Ann 
ings; no incident had yet occurred | without speaking, but her heart was 
to mar her tranquility. One eve-| filled with a sweet happiness, from 
ning, when she was reading aloud to} this proof of thonghtful affection. 
Christine in their own apartment. a} When she was introduced to Ann’s 
servant girl threw the door and | friends, there was a most lovely 
exclaimed, | pression on her fave, breathing forth 
‘ | | “Miss Ann, there are two gentle- from. a pure joytulness within. 

men waiting inthe parlor to see “Twas not aware that you hada 
a you; Mr. Davcetand Mr. Burns!” | sister, Miss Lambert,’ said Mr. Dar- 


“Very well,” replied Ann, rising, | cet, turning to Ann, when they 
and yiving the book to Christine ; 
but she took it away in the instant, 
aod said, 


were quietly seated after a briet ad- 
miring gaze at Christine. 

“Perhaps I have been too much 
“Come, Crissy, go down with of arecluse,” replied Christine quick 


|ly, in order to relieve the 
“Oh, no matter,” replied her sis-| ment of Ann, which was aggre 
ter, ‘‘Lam not acquainted with them, | bY 4 deep blush. ‘‘ have ay 
aad I would rather stay up here, and | Ann’s persuasiohs k | 

to be a little sociable, and I think 
read. Mother will be in the parlor.” 


shall make this a begining of socia* 
Suit yourself, returned Ann,| bilities”? = 
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“I hope s8o,’’ returned Darcet ; 
‘ido you think being much secluded, 
has a beneficial effect npon the mind 
and feelings ?”’ 

donot,’ was the young girl’s 
brief answer. ‘The colors came to 
her cheek, and a painful expression 
@ossed her brow, an instant. ‘But 
gometimes——”’ the sentence was left 
unfinished. Darcet’s curiosity was 
awakened by the sudden quiver of 
Christine’s lip, and forgetful of what 
he was about, he perused her counte- 
vance longer, and more eagerly, than 
was perfectly polite or delicate. 
Bhe felt his scrutiny, and was vexed 
with her tell- tale face. There was 
asilence which Mrs. Lambert -inter- 
tupted by saving; with a smile. 

“We should like to hear more of 
your adventures, Mc. Darcet, if it is 
agreeable to von.”’ | 

“Oh! certainly!" he replied. 
And he whiled an hour quickly away. 
Aun was then urged to play and sing, 
Which she did, but there was a little 
daughtiness mingled with her usual 
srace, 

“Don’t vou sing. Miss Cnristine 2”? 
askel Darcet 


leaving the piano, 
ani approaching the window where 


the sat, listening attentively to Ann. 
do sometimes,” answered Chris- 
‘ne, smiling, “but sings far 
better.” 
“Let others judge of that. Isn't 
that fair 9” 
“We often err in thinking we do 
| better than other people, but I think 
We generally hit.the trath, when we 


discover that in some things, at least, 


We are not quite as perfect as others.” | 


Certainly, but it is the custom to 


° 
Peak of ourselves, as if we were in- 


| 


ferior to those whom we really re- 


gard as beneath us in many respects. 
There is no true humility in that; 
we depart from the truth.” 

“Custom sanctions many fale- 
hoods; to speak the truth always, 
would make us many enemies. Bat 
we might better have them, than te 
contradict the trath; what do you 
think 2?” Chiristine looked up with 
an earnest seriousness. 

“Trath. and truth alone, should 
govern us inevery situation, let the 
consequences be what they may,” 
said Darcet, in atone that sounded 
alinost stern; then more gemly he 
added, ‘Before all things L prize 
frank spirit; for heaven may be re- 
With all, this upright 
in a measure be ae- 
Yet I think fiankuess te 
onr own souls is acquired with far 
We shrink from a se- 
vere scrutiny Into our tangled mo- 
lives.” 


ry 


flected there. 
candour must 
quired, 


more labor. 


“And when these motives are 
forced upon our notice, we el 
am 


it is exclaimed Chiistine 


to palliate and excuse them. 


earnestly, for her own voung beart’s 
and she 
excused 


his‘ory came up before her, 
that 


herself foracting and feeling wrong, 


remem bered she had 
on the plea that others had vet done 
“Buot?’—she contin- 
ned after a pause, ‘‘you cannot think 


right by her. 


it is well always to express the sen- 
which circumstances may 
give rise to. Such a course might 
prevent us from doing a great deal 
of good,” | 

“Certainly it might. The end in 
views ought to be regarded. Good 
sense, and a pure heart, wiil show 
us the best way in most cases.’ 
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There is a power deep and silent. | 


emerte:| by good persons; the folded 


“I hope, Miss Christine, we may 
have many conversations on the sub- 


blossoms of the heart slowly open in} jects we have touched upon to 


their p.esence, and are refreshed. A 
new impilse, a pure aspiration for 
ahigher life, a yearning after the| 
perfecting of our nature, may be 
sown as a seed in hearts that are 
young in the work of self-conquest. 
Thus it was with Christine. The 
influence of Darcet strengthened all 
that was good within her; and as} 
they remained long engaged in deep 
and earnest conversation, the eleva- 
tion an! purity of his sentiments 
gave clearness and strength to ideas 
that ha! been obscure to her before. 
because unexpressed. Her peculiar 
gitnation had made her far more 
thoughiful than many of her years. 
She thought she had. lost. the gay 
buovancy of her childhood, but she 
was mistaken. She was one to 
profit by lessons that pressed down 
the bounding lightness of her spirit; 
the was yet to learn thar she could 
grow young ingladl feelings, as years 
rolled over her head. ‘There was 
asuldned joyin her heart, that was 
new to hier, and gave a sweetness to 
her manner, as she poured forth the 
guileless thoughts that first rose to. 
her lips. It seemed strange to meet 
with the ardent sympathy which 
Darcet inanifested by every look of 
his intelligent face; she could scarcely 
realize that it was herself, that any- 
body really felt interested in the 
thoughts and imaginings that had 
olustered around her solitary hours. 
At parting, he said with warm in- 


night.” 
“Oh! I hope so,” replied Chris- 
tme, with a frank, bright smile 
After the gentlemen had gone, Chrig- 
ine threw her arm aroun | her sister, 
and said gaily, ‘‘Hav'n't we hadg 
pleasant evening, Ann, mv dear ?” 
- “Pleasant enough,’ said Ann, 
trving to yawn, “but I felt rather 
stupid, as I often do. 
“Stupid! Is it possible?” ex- 
claimed the astonished girl. “Yon 
were talking with Mr. Burns; well, 
he didn’t Jook as if he would ever 
set the North River afire with his 
energies, it is true.” 
Ann smiled very sligh ly, then 
rather pettishly disengaged herself 
from the detaining hand of Chris- 
tine, and taking alight, retired with- 
out saying anything, but a brief yood- 
night to her mother. Christine soon 
followed, wondering what made Ann 
so mute and sharp in her actions. 
‘Why, Ann, are you angry with 
me?” she asked, going up to her, 
as soon as she entered the apart 


ment. 
“IT don’t know what I should be 


angry for,” was the impatient reply. 
“Can’t a person be a little short 
when sleepy, without being tormen- 
ted with questions about it?” 
“Oh, yes, I won't trouble you any 


more.’ And making due allewanc® 


for Ann’s quick temper, Ce 
occupied herself good-hamoaredly 
with her own thoughts. 
‘of Ann’s shortness and slee 
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terest, as he slightly pressed her hand, 
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interesting than her own beautiful 


velf. 

“Well, he is a sort of a puritan, 
and now I begin to understand Chris- 
tine, better, I think she is too,”’ 
thought Ann, after she had mused 
her irritation away a little. ‘He is 
very polite and agreeable, and it was 
very pleasant to have him always 
ready to take me out when I wanted 
togo, but I never felt perfectly easy 
in his company; I was always atraid 
I might say something dreadful, 
something that would shock his 
wonderful goodness. But Christine 
seemed perfectly at home. How 
bright and lovely she looked! | 
will not allow evil thoughts to tri- 
umph over me. I will not be vexed 
simply because she eclipsed me, 
where no one ever did before. She 
ia dear, affectionate girl and I made 

vow before God to love her always, 
ever to be to her as I was once.” 

A fervent prayer brought back to 
Ann all her former tranquility, and 
he pressed a kiss upon Christine’s 
orehead, full of repentant affection. 
‘ust before she went to sleep, she 
thought to herself, 

“Well, if L may trust:my woman’s 
perception, Darcet will be exclaim- 
ing, after he has seen Christine a 
few times more, 


“Oh! love, yonng love, bound in thy rosy 
bands.” 


ley here. Her vanity was wounded 
to think, that Christine was more 
} ful girl; she had grown better; but 
: as yet her heart had not been schooled 
jin suffering Christine’s had. 


| 


ing froin her young face, which Ann 


needed. : Yet had much hang ihtiness 
faded from the brow of that beauti- 


‘There was a deep affection in the 
warm tears that fel] upon ihe bride’s 
cheek, as poor Ann felt tiiat she had 
indeed gone to bless another with 
her tender goodness. 
warm heart grew yet more sunny in 
her own happy little hom and her 
feelings more open ati ©. ansive, 
beneath the genial influen other 
eyes. 


Gertrude Vonder art, 
WIFE OF BARON VONDE)} ‘VART. 


Jw the fourteenth centu:y, the Bar- 
on Vonder Wart was accused, by 
John of Swabia, of being an accom- 
plice in the murder of the tmperor 
Albert. ‘There is every reason to 
believe that the unhappy man _ took 
ho part in the assassination. He 
was, however, bound to the torturing 
wheel, where his sufferings ended on- 
ly with his life. ‘The d votion of 
his wife, during these heart-rending 
hours, is described by herself, in a 
letter to her friend Margaretha [rei- 
anstien; it was inserted in a book 
pubiished at Harlem, in IS18, under 
the title of “Gertrude Vonder Wart, 


Ann’s perception proved correct. or Fidelity till Death. A true His- 


About a year after these cogitations, 
Christine became Mrs. Darcet. The 
Sisters were much changed, but Chris- 
tine the most so. There was a child- 
ke simplicity and Sw @.ness beam- 


tory of the Fourteenth Century.” 

“T prayed under the scatrold, on 
which my husband was fastened 
alive upon the wheel, and exhorted 
him to fortitude. I then arose, and 


Chvistine’s 
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be your fate? and what new misery 
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with thick pieces of wood built my- | 
self a kind of steps, by means of which 
I could mount up to the wheel, ‘laid 
myself upon his trembling limbs 
and head, and stroxed the hair from 
his face, which the wind had blown 
over it.—‘I beseech you, leave me! 
Oh, I beseech you!’ he exclaimed 
continually. ‘When day breaks, if 
you shonld be found here, what will | 


will you bring upon me? Oh, God! 
is it possible that thou canst still in- 
my sufferings.’ 

‘T will die with you; ’tis for that 
I come, and no power shall force me 
from you,’ said I; and I spread my 
arms over him, and implored God 
for my Radolph’s 

“The day broke slowly, when I 
saw many people in motion opposite 
us; | replaced the thick pieces of 
wool where I had found them. It 
was the guard, who had fled on my 
appearance, but had remained near 
the spot, and es it seemed, caused a 
report to be made of what had passed, 
for at day-break all the people, men, 
women and children, came flocking 
out of the town. 


‘“‘Among these people I recognized 
the goaler, who had given me up the 
preceding evening to Von Landen- 
herg. The report must also have 


reached him, that I had been with my j 


husband; for he approached me, sha- 
‘Woman! 
this was not the intention when Lan- 
denberg fetched you yesteruay!” 


king his head, and said, 


As more people approached, I saw 
also several) women of my acqnain- 


death. | 


‘the baileff Hugo Von W interthur; J 
saluted her, and beyved her j Intervep- 
tion with her husband the executioner 


to put an end to my husband’s cruel 
sullerings. 


““‘He dare not do anything fer 


again moving his head at this mo- 
ment, and lookiag down upon me 
with his swollen eyes—He dare not 
do anything: the Queen pronounced 
the sentence; and the baliff must 
therefore obey: otherwise | had well 


{deserved of him that he should de 


me this last kindness.’ 


Some persons brought me bread 
and confectionary, and offered me 
wine to refresh me; but | could take 
nothing. ‘The tears that were shed, 
and the pity that animated every 
heart, and was kindly exniessed, was 
to me the most agreeable re veshment. 
As it grew lighter, the number of peo- 
ple increased; reeogniz«| also the 
sheriff Steiner Von Prungen, with his 
two sons, Conrod and Datlikor; al- 
so. 2 Madame Von Neftenbach, who 
Was praying for us. 

“The exceutioner came also; then 
Lampretcht, the contessor; the first 
said with a sigh, ‘God have compat 
sion this unhappy man, and com 
fort his soul!’ the latter asked Ra- 
dolph if he would not yet confess. 
Wart, with a dreadfal ex Os 
all his strength, repeated tlie same 
words that he had called) out +0 the 
Queen be ore the tr shunal at Brugk- 
the priest was silent. 

«All at once heard acy of ‘make 
way!’ and a troop of horsemen Op 


tance, among them was the wife of 


proached with their viZors 


me,’ sighed Wart. upon the wheel, 
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GERTRUDE VONDER WART. 598 


“The executioner kneeled, the con- 
pssor laid his hand upon his breast, 
he horsemen halted. Fathers and 
mothers held up their children in 
Jeirarms, and the guard with their 
inces formed a circie, while the tall. 
etof the knights raised himself in 
his stirrups, andl said to the execu- 
donor, ‘Whither are the crows flown, 
thathe still keeps his eyes ?’ and this 
was the Duke Leopold. 

‘My heart ceased to beat, when 
another knight, with a scornful smile 
ail: ‘Let him writhe as long. as he 
has feeling; but these people must 


begone. Confouncded w etches! this 


eghing and crving makes me mad! 
No pity must be shown here; and 
fie, Wao so Increases the howling, 
wi0is she? ~what does the woman 
wan’? away with her!’ 

“Lnow recognized the voice of the 
Queen, It was Agnes, in the dress 
filarmor of a knight. remarked 
iinediatel y that it was a woman's 
volee,and it is certain that it was 
Avnes, 

“It is Wart’s wife!’ I heard a 
mir knightsay. ‘Last night, when 
tie sentence was executed, we took 
lev withus to Kyburg. She escaped 
Irom Us; ant [ must find her here 
tion! We thoneght that in her de- 
‘pale she had leaped into the moat of 
Meeastle! We had been seeking 
her since this morning early. Go! 


What faithful love! Let her alone; 


Lothing can be done with her.’ 

‘There recognized the mild tem- 
Pered youth, Von Landenberg. How 
Well did he now speak for me! I 
Could have fallen at his feet. 


t “Well, Gertrude!’ cried a fourth 
"ne, ‘will you not yet take rational! 


advice? do not kill yourself! save 


yourself for the world! you will not 


repent of it.’ 

“Who was this, Margaretha? I 
trembled; it was she who wanted to 
persuade*me at Brugk, to leave the 
criminal Wart to his fate, and pass 
days of joy with her. Then I too 
could almost have exclaimed, ‘God! 
this is teo much ! 

“Agnes made a sign to the esquire 
to raise me up, and bring me away 
from the scaffold. He approached 


me, but I threw my arm round it, 


and implored my own and my _ hus- 
band’s death. But in vain! two 
men dragged me away. I besought 
assistance from Heaven; it was grant- 
ed me. 

“Von Landenberg (otherwise a 


ifaithful servant of Austria), once 


more ventured to speak for me. 


‘Cease to humble her; such fidelity. 


is not found on earth: angels in 
Heaven must rejoice at it; but it 
would be good if the people were 
driven away.’ 

“They let me loose again; the 


horsemen departed; tears flowed from — 


Lamprecht’s eyes; he had acted strict- 
ly according to his duty, and execu- 
ted the will of the Queen: he could 
now listen to the voice of nature, and 
weep with me. ‘I can hold out no 
longer, noble {lady ! J am = wvan- 
guished ! your name shall be men- 
tioned with glory among the saints 
in heaven, for this world will forget 
it. Be faithful mito death, and re- 
ceive the crown of life,’ sai! he— 
gave me his hand and departed. 
“Every body now left the place, 
except the executioner and the guard; 
evening came on, and at length silent 


| 
| 


cruel hours ! 


were with God. As often as a sigh 
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night; a stormy wind arose, and its 
howling joined with the loud and 
unceasing prayers which I put up to 
the Almighty 

“One of the guard now brought 
me a cloak to protect me against the 
wind, because it was might; but I 
got upon the wheel and spread it 
upon the naked and breken limbs of 
my husband; the wind whistled 
through his hair, his lips were dry. 
I fetched him some water in my 
shoe, which was a refreshment to.us 
both. I know not, my dearest Mar- 


garetha, how it was possible for me 
to live through such heart-breaking 


“But I lay as if guarded and 
strengthened by God’s Angels; con- 
tinually praying near the wheel on 
which my whole world reposed. 

“During this time my thoughts 


broke from the breast of my Rudolph, 
it was a dagger in my heart. But 
I remember the Holy Virgin, how 
she too had suffered under the cross 


_of her Son, and consoled myself with 


the hope that after a short time of 


suffering, the eternal of Heay. 
en would be my portion, and thig 
gave me courage to suffer: | knew, 
too, for whom I suffered, and this 
gave me strength in the combat, g9 
that I endured to the ver Y last wo. 
ment, 

“Though Wart had at first s0 ear. 
nestly begged of me not to ineregse 
his agonies by my presence, vet he 
now thanked me as much for noj 
having left him. In my prayers to 
God he found consolation an d refresh. 
ment; it was a comfort to his goal 
when I prayed. 


“How the last dreadful morning 
and noon were spent, permit me to 
pass over in silence. 
before evening, moval his 
head fox the last time; I raised my- 
self up to him. He murmured very 


faintly, but with smiling love upon 
his lips, these‘words: Gertrude, iis 
is fidelity till death,’ and expired. 
On my knees I thanked God for the 
grace which he had given me tore 
main faithfal to the end.” 


Good Wives. 


Original. | 


To Somebody, 


BY CARRIE 


B. SINCLAIR. 


I woutn I were that little ring 
Around thy finger bound; 
For oh! to me no dearer place 

Had jewel ever found. 


I would I were that nice cigar 
That rests between thy lips; 

For oh! I grudge the honey 
Of that nectar which it sips. 


A few hours 
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THE BACRIFICE. 


I would I were 


| I would I were 


I would I were 


I’d make my 


a soft kid glove 


Upon thy snowy hand; 
Or'yet, the gentle breeze by which 
Thy rosy cheek is fanned. 


that little lock 


Above thy forehead fair, 
I’d twine myself into a curl 
And lay forever there. 


a little bird, 


I’d fly to thy dear breast, 
And in cne corner of thy heart 


little nest. 


I’d listen to the music . 
Of thy soft heart as it beat, 
And never, wander more 
From out my sweet retreat! 
Aveusta, Ga., 


The Sacrifice. 


“There, Mary; now don’t you 
think I deserve to be called a good 
tusband laughed the young man, 
& he dropped down in the lady’s 
pum half a dozen gold pieces. 

“Yes you are, Edward, the very 
best husband in the world,” and she 
ited up her sweet face beaming 
with smiles, as a June day with sun- 
shine, 

“Thank you, thank you, for the 
"ery flattering words. And now, 
lear 1 want you to have the cloak 
by hext Christmas. J am anxious 
how you look in it.’’ 

lining pieces in her rosy 

& ‘you know we are not rich 

it really seems piece 

lar eee for me to give thirty 
& velvet cloak.” 


| «No itis not, either. You deserve 


the cloak, Mary, and I’ve set my 
mind upon your having it. Then it 
will last you so many years, that it 
will be more economical in the end 
‘than a less expensive article.’’ 


It was evident the lady was pre- 
disposed to conviction. She made 
no further attempt to refute her hus- 
band’s arguments, and her small 
fingers closed over the gold pieces as 
she rose up, saying, ‘‘Well, dear, 
‘the supper has been waiting half an 
hour, and I know you must be hun- 


gry.” 

Edward and Mary Clark were the 
husband and wife of ayear. He was 
a bookkeeper in a large establish- 
ment, witha salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. His fair young wife 
made a little earthly paradise of his 


‘cottage home in the suburbs of the 
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eity, for within its wails dwelt two 
lives that were set like music to po- 
etry, keeping time to each other. 
And here dwelt also that peace 
which God giveth to those who love 
him. 


~Mrs. Clark came into the sitting- 


room suddenly, and the girl litted 


her head, and then turned it away 
quickly, but not until the first glance 
told the lady that the fair face was 
swollen and stained with tears. 
Janet Hill was a young seamstress 
whom Mrs. Clark occasionly em- 
ployed for the last sixmonths. She 
Was always attracted by her youns 
bright lace, her modest yet diz “nified 
lady at 


manner, and now the Saw 


once that some great sorrow had. 


smitten tne girl. 

Obeying the promptings of a 
Warm, impulsive heart, she went 
to her 


saying softly, “Wont yon tell me, 


and laid her hand on her arm, 


what is troubling you so, Janet ?” 
“Nothing that anybody can help,”’ 

answered the girl, trynre still to avert 

her face, while the tears swelled in 


her eyes from the effort she made 


to speak, 


“Bat perhapsIcan. At any rate, 
you know it does us good sometimes 
to confile our sorrows to a friend. 


and 1 need not assure you that I 


sincerely grieve because of your dis- 
tress.” 

And so with kind words and half- 
caressing movements of the little 
hand, laid on the seamstress’s arm, 
Mrs. C. drew from her lips her sad 
stor y. 


Bhe was an orphan supporting 


herself by her daily labors, 
had one brother, just 
years her junior, 
time a kind of under-clerk j 
wholesale establishnye 
Was every prospect of his 
but he had serlously Injured himself 
in the summer by lifting some 
bales of voods, and at last 


hind more, 


among 


be so proud of. 
ling, 
Greorge! 


broke down in a sto} 


mured Mes. 
sWwimming-with tears. 
wonld it cost for you to 50 


brother 


so much money in the world. 


Mrs. Clark’s mind. 
a few moments, 
| in deep meditation. 
kindly, - - Well 
bear up bravely, and we W! 


can be done for 


And she 
SIXteen, three 
He had heey some 
Ma largg 
nt, where ther 


Promotion: 


a dan: 


rous fever set in. which had finally 
left him in so exhausted a state 


Nas 


doctor despaired of his yecor 
ery. | 


“And to think I 
Mrs. 


Shall never seg 
Clark,’ cried the 


poor girl, witha fresh burst of tears, 


ry. ° 
“To think he die away there, 


strangers in the hospital 


with no loving face to bend over him 
1 his fast hours, or brush away the 


damp curls which mamma used to 


O Greorgze mv dar 
faced 


here the 


i 


bright 


and poor vitl 


i’ 
fears, 


4 
Clark, her sweet eves 


your 


lad 
and return,’’ she assed 


fast. 


] hia ve 


thirt dollars. 
You 


see it’s nearly four hundred mies 

myself after ] got there. 


ul} ary 
‘it 


but I eounld manage to 


ly shrongh 
all 


} xed 


A thought passed q nik 


He Sti 


her blue. 


At last she sall 


Wy child, try. 
il] see 


you, and the Wa 


he wy 
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THE SACRIFICE. 


cheerful tones comforted the sad heart 
gf the seamstress. 

The lady went up stairs and took 
the pieces out of her ivory portmon- 
naie. ‘There was a brief sharp strug- 
gle in her mind. ‘Somehow 
st my heart on this velvet cloak,” 
she thonght, ‘“‘and Edward will be 
disappointed. Iwas going to select | 
the velvet this very afternoon. But 
then there’s that dying boy lying 
there with strange faces all about 
him and longing, as the slow hours 
go by, for a sight of a sister that 
loves him, and would not the thought 


haunt me every time I put on my 
cloak? =Afterali, my old broadcloth 
is not so bad, if it’s only turned. 
And I’m sure I can bring Edward 
over to my way of thinking. No, 
you must go withont a cloak this 
time, and have the pleasure of know- 
ng you've smoothed the path going 
cown to the valley of the shadow of 
death, Mary Clark.’ 


the portmonnaie resolutely, and went 
down stairs. 


And she closed 


° 
Janet, put up your work this 


Moment; there is no time to be lost. 
Here is the money ; take it, and go 
your brother.” 

The rirl lifted up her eyes a mo- 
Ment, almost in bewiderment, to 
the lady, and then as she compre- 
bended the truth, a ery of such joy 
broke fr ‘om her lips that its memory 
fever faded from the heart through 


. the after- -years of Mrs. Clark’s 
ie, 


* 


“George! George!” These words 
*’ped from her lips as the sister 


tang forward to the low bed where 


‘the youth lay: his whith, pened 


face gleaming death-like from amid 
his thick hair. sf 


He opened his large eyes eaaowy: 
a flush passed over his pallid face. 
He stretched out his thin ams: 
Janet! Ihave prayed God for the 
ven of you once more before I 
die. ’ 


“His pulse is stronger than it 
has been for two weeks, and his face : 
has a better hue,’’ said the doctor, a-” 
few hours later, as he made his morn- 
ing visit through the wards of the 
hospital. 

‘‘His sister came yesterday, and 
watched with him,’ answered the 
attendant, glancing at the young gil, 
who hung*breathless over the sleep- 
ing Invalid. 

“Ah, thatexplains it. Tam not 
certain but that the young man has 
recuperative power enough left to 
if he could have the care and | 
for the next two months, 


recover, 
tenderness, 
which love alone ean furnish.” 

How Janct’s heart leaped at the 
That very morn-- 
interview with 


Vhey had 


blessed words! 
ing she had an 
her brother’s employers. 
been careless, but not intentionally 
unkind, and the gir!’s story enlisted 
their sympathies. 

In a day or two George was re- 
moved to a quiet, ‘comfortable pri- 
vate home, and his sister installed 
herself by his couch, his nurse and 
comforter. | 


The 


- Three years have passed. 


shadows of the night were dropping 
Mrs. Clark sat in 


already around. 
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| 
her chamber, humming a nursery 


tune, to which the cradle kept a sort 
of rhythmic movement. Sometimes 
she would pause suddenly and adjust 
the snowv blankets around the face 
of the little slumberer, shining out 
from brown curls as red apples shine 
out amid fading leaves in October 
orchards. | 
‘‘Sh—sh,”’ said the young mother, 


as she lifted her finger with a smiling} 
~ warning as her husband entered. 


‘“There’s something for you, Mary. 
It came by express this afternoon.” 
Ho said the words in an undertone, 
placing asmail packet in her lap. 


from George and Janet Hill,” ex. 
claimed the lady, and quick tears 
leaped into her eyes. “Yor know 
she’s been with him ever since that 
time, and she wrote me last spring 
that he had obtained an excellent 
situation as head clerk in the finn, 
What an exquisite gilt, and hoy 
[ shall value it. Not simply for 
itself, either.” 
‘Well Mary, you were in the right 
then, though I’m sorry to say I was 
half vexed with you for giving up 
your velvet cloak, and you've not 
had one yet.”’ 

‘No, l’ve not had one, but I've 


~The lady opened the packet with 
eyes filled with wonder, while her 
husband leaned over her shonlder 
and watched her movements. 
A white box disclosed itself, and 
removing the covr, Mrs. Clark de- 


scried asmall elegantly chased watch. 


hever regretted: She said the 
‘words with her eyes fastened admir 
ingly on the beautiful 

‘Nor I, Mary, for I cannot doubt 
that your sacrifice bought the young 
man’s life.” 

“OQ say those words again, 


‘ am 
She lifted it with a ery of delighted | ward. Blessed be ee for them: 
surprise, and touching the spring, added the lady, ferventty. 


the case flew back, and on the inside 


The husband drew. his arm around 


. 
was engraved these words: Mrs. the wife, and murmured reverenvy, 


Mary Clark. In token of the life “Blessed be God, Mary, who put 


she saved. 


it into your heart to do this cood 


“QO, Edward, it must have come! deed !” 


| 


[Original.] 


The Aurora of Eternity: 


Dread Uncreate! before whose potent voice — 


Light burst upon the wor 


ld so gloriously, 


What are these beams that bid the heart rejoice 
Amid forerunners of eternity? __ 
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These spires of light, that to the dying eye 

Glow, with a radiance at which sunsets pale, 

On scenes untried, and hush th’ expiring sigh, 
Shedding their radiance far through death’s dark. vale. 


g Whence do they speed! from yon far worlds of light, 
it ~ Yon beaming suns, whose disiance scarce knows bound? 
Does their “celestial ether” make thus bright 
v To the soul’s eye eternity’s profound? 
: On those bright rays doth come the flash of wings, 
And angel fingers harp their musie there; 
, And time, and sense, with earth and earthly things 
: Fade nud the glow they fling upon the aur. 
They come from thine own hand, Father of Lights! 
Thou pours't them out on thy child’s pathway home, 
) And Zion bursts in ail her splendors bright, | 
9 On eyes that seek the ‘city yet to come.” 
Hope's rosy beam, the firmament doth fill, 
Faith's glowing pillar, shows Heaven’s open gates, 
And Love’s broad halo, spreading wider still y 
Beckons him on, to where the weleome waits. | 
Lo! there the Sun of Righteousness doth shine, 
! Before those healing rays diseases flee; 


Nor can one grief its poisonous tendrils twine, 
Around the soul from want and sorrow free. 


Though clouds and darkness here beset his way, 
Though trial’s cup here to his lip was prest, 
As sets life's sun, bright grows the heavenly day, 
The fair Aurora guides him to his rest. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 1859. A. M. 


[Original.] 
“Gone Before.’’ 


Affectionally inscribed to Mrs. Maria Armstrong upon the death of her father, 
Charles Ready Sr. who departed this life August od. 1899. ’ 


The Earth is full of life. Warm sunny skies, 
Bend o’er us with their soft and loving smile; 
The gentle winds float by, the gorgeous rose 
Vaunts still its Summer glory, and the woods, 
Are verdant with their depths of leafy shade. 


+ 
Be 
of 


— 


Up from thie dell the freshly-springing brook 
AE? Leaps joyfully from hidden rock to rock, 
ie To swell, to fall in music, and then pass 
eas | Low prattling on its way. Far looming up 
ae) To southward lie the mountains, robed in mist, 
| wf. And dazzling, like the crystal citadels 
That rose upon the adamantine walls 
at Of Paradise; the river at their feet 
P a, Pours down its offering of molten gold, 
: | Then onward steals away with muffled tread, 
To bless the zittle valley quietly, 
Like the good Christian who has “paid his vows,” 
And ‘goes his way rejoicing.” On the air 
*) The downy thistle feather flies aloft 
i To meet the bright leaves softly falling down 
From out the forest boughs, as infant's prayers 
eis Ar Go up, and meet the blessings showering 
From guardian angel's wings. Along the stream 
rey ys The great oak hangs his robes of burnished green. 
ah The forest flowers that nestle at his feet, 
Hold up their secdy capsules, ripe and brown, 
And in the long dry grass the cricket sings, 
“ Its farewell to Summer. All around 
The heart beats of a strong vitality 
ig st «i Are bounding, and we hear the mighty pulse 
Of Nature’s giant heart, on, ever on, 
BAPE yh And the great tide of human life sweeps by, 
As.stars glide on adown the stream of Night, 
“Ee On, on, into Eternity. And yet | 
The dead are with us: in our ‘theart of hearts’ 
Pe They sleep enshrouded, ne’er to wake again. 
- Why do we say the dead? They are not dead, 
Our loved and cherished ones,—they could not die, 
No—no—they are not dead ‘‘but gone before.” 


ps [ see, dear friend, thy happy childhood’s home,— 
| The dawn of morning lies along the hikks;- 
Barat The early sunshine rests upon its flowers, 
And birds are waking there. <A little stream 
Goes singing by the door, and woodbines climb 
Just where you used to train them, in the dear 
..., Old days of yore. The tall trees nod and wave, 
though to say “good-morrow,”’ yet o’er all 
There hangs a stillness as of Sabbath hours, 
Where men go up to pray. A lonely change — - 
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Has passed o’er hearth and hall, a beacon-star, 
Which cheered the morning of thy youthful days, 
Has vanished from the sky:—the warm and bright 
Love-lighted eyes of home are darkened now; 
And there are wounded hearts that stili bleed on, 
And strive to say in faith, “‘God’s will be done.” 
And those are there who gazing only see 
In memory thy father’s honored chair 
Drawn to a favorite casement,—and there 
Shines the pale brow, and locks of silvery white; 
His book is there—the Bible with its page 
Turned down, as when he read on earth the last 
Of that bright home to which his aged feet 
Were swiftly tending,—-there too stands the tree 
Beneath whose kindly shade he sat alone, 
At eventide, and marked the sun go down 
In glory, emblem of his well-spent life, 
And peaceful, glad departing. 
We may weep 
When the young babe--a bud of promise fades, 
And droops into the dust,--or we may mourn 
O’er the fond mother taken from her charge,— 
Or the strong man in plenitude of power 
Cut down likea Spring blossom. but mourn not 
lor him, the noble excellent, and true, 
Who like the sheaves of harvest, fully ripe, 
Is gathered to the garner of the Lord. 
lis soul has “gone before’ and met with hers 
Lhe gentle partner of his youthful prime, 
And sterner manhood,—she who blessel and crowned, 
With sweet materni/y went calmly 
Through the ‘dark valley’ to the ‘golden Gate.” 
He longed to die, where she had geutly passed, 
To see afar the shining portal she 
Jiad left ajar, and follow in her skeps. 
| To Paradise. 
Dear friend, thy father, andthy mother, both , 
Ave ‘‘gone before.” “They shatl not come again,’ 
But you shall ‘go to them.” Tere may you live 
To see their virtues in your children shine, 
Brightly reflected on your life’s decline, 
Then passing through that bright celestial door, 
Join the blest spirits who have ‘‘gone before.’’ 
3 L. Virginia F'renon. 
Forest Home, September 1859. 
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[Original.| 


Dreams. 


BY JENNY WOODBINE. 


Our waking dreams are fatal !—how I dreamt 

Of things impossible! (could sleep do more ?, 

Of joys perpetual in perp. tual change! 

Of stable pleasures on the tossing wave! 

Eternal sunshine in the storms of life! 


I walk with sweet+ricnds in the sunset glow, 


[ listen wusie of long ago: | 
But one thought tike an omen breathes faint 
through the day— 
“Itis but adream; it will melt away. 
HEMAXS. 


It is very bitter to tear ourrelf 


away from sweet dream-life; and des- 
cend to cold, stern reality! ‘To see 
those gorgeous pictures of love and 
joy changed into blackness by the 
disenchanting rod of truth! Yet it 
is the fate of all who dream—-all who 
turn aside from the real, and allow 
themselves to float in a cloud land 
filled with confused images—all who 
call up creatures «f the brain, endow 
them with life, and being, and make 
of them daily companions. 
Dream-life! 


ed through thy boundless skies, list- 
ening to music sweeter than e’er was 
framed by mortal iife? What soul 
has not at some time become the 
fleshly links which bound it to earth; 
bevered the ligaments which tied it 
to coarse, unpleasant things, and 
leaving these behind, with a sense of 
joy at momentary release, floated out 
into mystic dream-life—blessed—— 
happy! 

We all have dreams—they form 
the one link which binds man to his 
fellow man in brotherly friendship. 


For however men may dilfer in other 


Dream-life! who has’ 
not sailed on thy placicl lakes——soar- 


| respects—however differe 
| their vocations; however wide 


| 


ly part- 
ed the goals to which they trayel_ 


yet all dream of the im possible 
sigh for the unattainable. 

These dreams never entirely for. 
sake us—we may have proved their 


vanity a thousand 


their beautiful tints fade before the 
cold, frosty light of reality; and yet 
as soon as the one rows discolored, 
and the bright fabrieis worn thread. - 
bare, straightway the busy brain 
siezes the shuttle of fancy and begins 
to weave another of materials as 
slender, as fragile. 

Youth, hopeful vouth! dreams of 
the future. He sees the mountain of 
Mame afar off; and is seized withthe 
He 
rests his limbs in the valley beneath; 
and forgetting that victory only fol- 
lows toil, fixes his eves upon the 


desire to climb to its stmmit. 


distant goal, and dreams of a time 
when he shall ascend its steep heights 
and receive from the goddess who 


vuards the treasury, that wreath she 


has woven for the brows of the de- 
serving. He hears the trumpet burst 


which heralds his sueecess——he sees 
the downcast eyes of those who envy 


his triumph—meets the applauding 
smile of some one who glories im 
his every honorable achievement- 
and hears the applause of an admit 
But while lis eyes are 
closed in this enchanted sleep, and 
the “dear prized picture of his future 
glory” floats before his vivid fancy; 
some energetic spirit has hastened — 
on betore him, and borne away the 
prize. ‘The dreamer awakes! where 
are the bright prospects which pro- 
mised a future worthy to be won? 


ing world, 
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Gone! all “gone! His hours have 
been wasted in dreaming—age has 
blighted his vigor; indolence, creep- 
ing slowly but surely upon him, has 
woven acnet which holds youthful 
enthusiasm in its folds; and he dis- 
covers when too late, that actton— 
not dreatus—is the secret of success 
in the vast work-shop of the world. 

The maiden just budding into 
womanhood, falls into a dreamy 
reverie—there is something her 
soul, ‘“‘a still small voice’ she can- 
not silence; which prompts her to 
labor for the good of others. She 
scorns the frivolots existence 
by numbers of her sex——-she feel¥ 
that she was created fora nobler des- 
tiny than to be the plaything of man. 
The doll who amuses him in those 
weary hours when he is released from 
the cares of business. She wonders 
which of the many life-paths God 
destine| she should walk. She longs 
to leave—not her praises in the 
mouths of the many—but her name 
insorrowing hearts her word of com- 
fort has gladdened. She sees herself 


a ministering angel in the hovels of 


the poor; she passes like sunshine 
throush those darkened dwellings: 
Making them bright again--she aids 
the heedy—encourages the despon- 
dent--recalls the erring—lightens 
the burden of the earth-weary tra- 
veler—she feels that the ‘chord of 
Belf’ 

“Has trembling passed in music out of sight,” 
and that to live for others, is her life 
aim. But alas! this is only in her 
dreams. Ter hands are idly folded, 
While these visions fiit before her; 
she is only a drone in the hive. And 
When she recalls herself from the idle 


realms where sha has wandered too 


long, she finds that the future has 


become the past; that she who hoped 


toaccomplish much has literally done’ 


nothing. Dehind her lie neglected 
opportunities, |efore her vain regrets; 
and she drags out the rest of her 


joyless existence, embittered by the 


thought ‘it might have  been;’® 
while the recording angel with a 
sigh, places down in his book, the 
records of a wasted life. 

Are not such dreams fatal? They 
destroy the matuspring of action— 

sap the energies of. and when 
Hate Othe fetter which has 
confined us so long, we too often find 


that the desire Zo do lias passed away 
There are other 
Which bring blessings with them. 
The heart that has loved, and lost 
loves to dwell upon the virtues of 
the one from whom fate willed 1& 
should walk apart—-deliglts to re- 
‘all: 
“Some voice whose music it has loved toe 


well,” 


to linger on some evening ramble in 


the dong ago’ when the loved lips 


murmured words, whose gentle 
echoes borne back on the sweet 
breeze of memory, shall reverberate 
inthe heart, until that strange, mystoe- 
rious machinery has ceased its work- 
ings. The struggling poet-soul, de- 
licate in its organization, and too 
highly strung for lasting happiness, 
loves at the hush of twilight to steal 


away from the coarse ungenial na- | 


tures by whom it Is surrounded— 


natures to whom its wisdom seems: 


folly; and summon to its side in 
dream-land that twin soul attuned 
in music to its own. ‘The bitter 
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bour in which they cast a long, 
lingering look at each other—-and 
parted! is forgotten. The music¢ is 
restored to the broken chime; and 


the weary soul is happy once more! 


Can you blame her—the woman 
who treads herlife-path unshrinking- 
ly—who it she feels this narrow 
sphere is not her own, still toils on 
bravely, because she believes it to be 
her duty—who puts 
“Tler unwed heart alone and desolate away,” 
because she would not be an obstacle 
in another’s road to advancement— 
who thinks not of her self-sacrifice, 


but works on humbly, feeling that, 


somewhere, patience has its reward « 
Can you blame her, if in some quiet 
hour, she steals out underneath the 


stars, where the harsh voices of those 


beings of coarser clay, who are her 


life companions, cannot reach her, to 
muse on the past; to sigh, but only 
fora moment, for what might have 
been? She has been from every love- 
tie riven—-fate and death have taken 
from her those who could have made 
existence “a thing of joy’—very 
dark to her has been the life pilgrim- 
age, brightened only by the oceasion- 
al rays of sunshine, which «fells on 
her own heart when she made some 
other heat? happy. But, she too, 
has her moments of enjoyment; and 
of these the world cannot deprive 
her; for they are in herself. She re- 
calls the sweet dreaming hours when 
life was new and hope was bright; 
When the actual presence, not the 
shadow of that other self was with 
her; when her hand was clasped in 


One as warm, anil shecould hear the 


quick beating of a heart, as true as 


her own. When their Voices joined 
together, and, here a thrill of pain 
passes tnrough that human breast, 
lor’she remembers a parting which 
was not for years, but forever! Nay, 
a sweet dream raises its lovely form 
from the ashes of desolat ion, and whi. 
pers “‘not forever.” That dream 
tells her of a heaven, where jOVS are 
perpetual, pleasures stable, sunshine 
eternal! 

"lis sweet, now and then, in this 
wor.d of lollowness to pause by the 
wayside and dream of friendship 
pure and unchangiug—love true and 
disinterested: to picture scenes of 
domestic happiness, as bright as 
those which made the lost Eden 
lovelier, 

How the longing soul swells with- 
in us, as we dwelt among their bright 
creations; as we portray a lie made 
beautiful by the love which dies not. 
But are not such dreaming vain? 
Listen to the sweet poet who sing: 


“Oh! ask thou—konpe thou not too much 
From sympathy bclow: 

Few are the hearts whence ono same touch 
Lids the sweet fountnin flow. 

Few, ond by still confhe!ing powers, 

Such ties wouldtmake the werldef ours 
To fair for aught so fect. 

But for those bonds, all per? et made, 
Wherein bright spirits blenu; 

Like sister flowers of one sweei 
With the some breeze that bea). 

For that full bliss of souls allied, 
Never to mortals given: 

Oh! lay thy lovely drenms aside, 
Or lift them up to Heaven.” 


Yes, when thy work is ended, ant 
evening bids thee rest, «veam not of 
the fading vanities of earth; dream 
not of happiness in this world, the 
one thing impossiile; but dream of 
Heaven—thy spirit home. where love 
is perfect, and sorrow is known ne 
more ! 

Avausta, GA, 
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fOriginal.} 


Hope. 


Once, Hope within a human heart, 
Paused for awhile to linger, 
She swept those trembling hidden chords 
With light, and airy finger. 
_ And as the gentle music rose, 
Like faint far sounds from heaven, 
LTope smiled a moment to admire 
The songs herself had given. 
But Envy o’er that human heart 
Some grains of distrust scattered, 
And harmony forgot to flow— 
its notes were shattered ! 


‘ 
- 


Hope made a garden of tbat heart, 
And planted sweetest flowers; 

These watered by the dews of love 
Bloomed for a few short hours. 

called these plants by tender names, 
And epithets endearing, 

And watched them into beanty burst, 
Undoubting, and unfearing; 

Alas! for hope—black envy cume, 
Her brow with hatred shaded; 

She breathed one foul envenomed breath— 
Tho flowers lay faded. 


Hope gathered up her withered wreaths, 

Her soul with sorrow swelling; | 
For oh! her foe Despair had vowed 

To make that his dwelling. 

With trembling hand she strove to wake 
A song—her lute was broken ! 

Its music thus was early hushed, 
Its sweetest words unspoken: 

Hope looked around with saddened face, 
Like traveller benighted; 

Then sighing, left that human heart, 
And left it blighted. 
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She sought a home in a fairer clime, 
Where discord ne’er can reach her: 
Bat in her flight still proved herself 
A sweet and heavenly teacher. 
Despair no more can break her lute, 
Nor envy blight her flowers, 
Her song hath caught a loftier tone 
Amid those eden bowers. 
poor human heart! 
From every love-tie riven ! 
Aronse thee from despair—and fly 


There look—look up! 


With Hope to Heaven ! 
Aveusta, Ga. 


(Original.} 


An Al logery:. 


Afectionately inscribed to Miss 
COURTNEY. 

“The woodbine is dying, I see 

plainly, and mournful as is the task, 


I must remove it, to make place for 
another.’ 


I well knew the voice which mur- 
mured this, and sorrow for my own 
loss passed away as I turned to view 
the pale face of the speaxer. But 
let me go back to the first hcurs of 


my remembrance, when { wasa tiny | 


plant, just enfolding my tender leaf- 
lets to the sun's genial ray. Ina 
magnificent garden I grew, among 
plants of almost every variety. 


days serene and en- 


| He neither or fas- 


einating, but there was a kindness } 1D 


in his countenance, sach a tenderness 


in his voice when he addressed the 
youthful being st his side, that one 
could not help adrairing one who 
seemed possessed of such goodness 
It was not long 
attracted the gaze of the young wie, 
(as I soon learned she was,) and in 


of heart. 


afew hours | was trans planted by 
the side of a small dwei ka, In an 
unfregnented part of the town. Fer. 
a while my were so seattered 
that coukl not imagine’ mysell as 
anything but disgraced and fallen 
from ail my former estate. 

Night hushed my murmurings, 
but when the morning dawned J was 


surprised to discover so many 


ties In my new home. 
neat dwelling, lately built; the sma 


front yard contained a foyw fine ruse’ 
le 
bushes; while upon the opposites r 


vay 
of the porch, near which 


placed, an eglar.rre spread its 
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frils, Ihad scarcely made the sur- 
vey, when the front door opened, 
and my fair mistress with her hus- 
pand stepped upon the porch, with 
alight step she went from one plant 
toanother, as if to notice whether 
the tender leaves had regained their 
freshness during the night, .Mean- 
while the husband watched the {flit- 
ting of her form with loving eyes; 
and as she again stood by his side, 
he leaned to murmur words whose 
import 1 could only guess by the still 
softer ight which stote over her face, 
and the glance which she returned. 

Day 
passed by; and how changed became 
With every sumimer 


alter day, year alter 


‘the homestead. 
time it grew more lovely, the yard 
was like green velvet, with here and 
there rich clumps of roses and hon- 
eysuckle, or a tiny flower-bed with 
ts wealth of violets, lillies 
hiiiotropes; and the porsi—it was 
‘aluxury to rest beneath it? as a 


Wayworn traveler said one day, when 
‘the last words of his wite still thirill- 


he called fora drink of water. rom 


the tender leaves which could not | 


peep above the steps, ] had 


toclasp with my slender arms. the 


crown 
branches of the eelantiie upon the 
root. Left to ourselves I know not 
Into what a shapeless mass we might 
have grown, but “Aunt Aggie,’ (tor 
by that name I heard some bright- 
eyed children cal] my mistress, ) 
loved Nature too well for that—every 
Spring morning, when the weather 
would permit, you might have seen 
her attending to her “pets ’—the 
lowers; and we were never neglected, 
lTere @ tendril had been guided to 
cling to the lattace; there another 


had been forced into proper position, | 


and 


| 


 gntil only grace and beauty could 


be seen. Aunt Aggie had a perfect 
taste; she had a loving heart, and 
‘trove to make all around her happy, 
as every true woman will, and loving 
Nature’s God as she did, how could 
she help feeling an interest in His 
works. Nor did she neglect her 
household, as the eglantine and I 
well knew, for perfect harmony 
reigned within. ‘There was ever a 
cheerful quict; there were no harsh 
words, no bickerings, no loud com- 
manding of unruly servants—Aunt 
Aggie had butto speak, and she was 
obeved; emphatically dove reigned 
within our household; we knew it 
from the cheerfelness that ever sat 
upon the countenancés of the iIn- 
mates, and the praises which vis- 
itors murmured as: they passed ont 
from the dwelling. ©The porch” 
seemed to be -a favorite place with 
every member of the family,——from 
thence the husband went out to the 


periornianes of his daily duties, with 


ing his ear with their melody.—here 
the children listened to ‘mother’s 
cood-bye’’ as they started for school 
in the morning, and were clasped in 
her arms when night closed their 
study hours and returned thence to 
her yentle ministerings. 

And at night, when the weather 
Was warin, it was here that they al- 
ways gathered to recount the history: 
of the day to interested listeners, 
every act—wiih every motive which 
prompted it.  Gleeful stories could 
we tell. of the mirth and song which 
had echoed here—sad stories of all 
the tears and anguish we had wit- 
nessed—strange stories of all the 
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words which were uttered when no| grown old, but with gentle hand has 


othtr ears might hear. We, the 
eglantine and I, whispered to each 


other of them when the night-wind 


was playing ainong our foliage—all 
these memories came to me with re- 
newed power. 

I remember a gathering of sor- 
rowful faces, a procession of mourn- 
ers which went out one day, for a 
Jambkin. of the flock had sickened 
and died; “hittle Ernest’? was car- 
ried to his resting-place. Que 
evening the eldest of the group, a 
dark-eyel girl of nineteen, sat near 
me, wiih the mooulight shimmering 
through the leaves upon. her fair 
brow and snowy robe; while one 
whose voice was low and deep, stood 
by her side and uttered vows which 
brought the rich blaod to her cheek— 
aiew days and they were gone. I 
heard the ‘‘good-byes’’—the father’s 
blessihne@ saw, the embraces of breth- 
ers and sisters, and the adieu which 
Only a mother can give—it was here 
that she came to weep when all was 
again quiet, and she knew the melo- 
dy of Annie’s voice would no more 
echo in owr home. I cannot tel! 
her anguish, nor how I longed to 
whisper words of consolation; and, 
as she leaned against the lattice, 
with my leaves [ gently caressed 
her brow, as if to remind her that 


there were others to love her yet;. 


and she did remember it, for I heard 
a prayer ior strength, and saw a holy 
calm upon her gentle features before 
she entered her room. But change 
is the mandate of Time, and many 
years have passed since I first knew 


that as home. ‘Aunt Aggie” has 


| 


rn: 
Wears a deeper impresg 
of thought and labor upon his face; 
Wilkie, a proud, strong: hearted 
has gone out into the world to act 
his part inthe life-drama, Frances, 
tail and queenly, with thoughtful. 
ness upon every feature of her face, 
is best loved by those who know her 
best. Kate, there is a witchery in 
every motion of her petite form, and 
she is as loving and amiable at home 
as if she were not ‘seventeen’ and 
a ‘young lady.” Charlie is a vlue- 
eyed boy of filteen, an Image of his 
mother in face and heart; then thers 
is Prank, the pet of the houselhold— 
and how tenderly have they all 
ge has 
crept on, I have kaown that they 
Clung ‘o me from the very sweetness 


watened over me, and as-a 


of the memories that cluster around 
my every branch and tendiil. 
am dying I know; another spring- 
time and my place will be filled by 
another; but the last breeze which 
flutters among my decaying leaves, 
shall breathe a melody to the tender 
memories of the past, and the ee: 
tion of the loved ones from whom | 
have shadowed the noonday sul 
beams and night winds so long. 
Eoise. 


The “little curt’sies” of life 3 
friend assures us, are for the - 
part to be found among the ape 
sex, between the ages of four a2 
SIX. 
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[Original.} 


Mother’s Room. 


There is an apartment in the old 
house which you ‘mother’s 
room.” It is a quiet place with low 
windows and plain white curtains, 
and the carpet on the floor is very 
worn and dingy, but you don’t care 
for that—-that room is the dearest 
ppot in this world to you, and you 
love to linger there, talking to moth- 
er, While she sits in the corner busy | v 
over some work for you or for -your 
ttle brothers and sisters. How tire- 
less she is; how she works all day 
long, and far into the night, and ne- 
ver complains; yor wonder at her 
sometimes, and think she must get 
fired, but you dismiss the thought, 
ani say, 
And sometimes you speak harsh!y 
to her, that poor, 
she sighs, 


mother is used to 1£.”’ 


toiling mother;— 
but says nothing, and you 
£9 your way laughing as merrily as 
i you had not cast a shadow on her 


heart. But by and by you goto your 


‘ 
‘mother’s room’? and it is darkened. 


Itis in the morning, and you sigh to 
have the there again.— 

‘“Mother,’’ 
hack the e 
ly in the languil i eye, 
you sick?’ ’—anl vou hear her faint 
“yes,” and she tells you to close the 
blind, and you do so, leaving the 
room darker than ever; but yon can- 


hot stay with your gay friends if 


the parlor. 


you ask, as you draw 
urtain, Touvking searching: 


“mother, are, 


Every few moments 
Suds you running to ‘mother’s room’ | 


to see how she is. She is no better, 
and the ductor is sent for—a good 
kind old man that always has some- 
thing merry to say to you—but he 
doesn’t laugh to-day, and looks very 


|}sad when he comes from mother’s 


room, and tells you that everythirg 
must be kept quiet. You ask him 
if she is very sick, but he evades 
your question, and saying he will 
be back ina few honrs, takes his sad- 
dle bags and walks out of the — 
You run to “mother’s room” and 
the bed and cail her, but 


not know you now. You 
lea 1s 


lean over 
she does 
put your hand on her 

very hot, and her pulse is very rapid. 
She is delirious, and you turn away 
in horror, and weep, and weep, as tf 


And the 


night.comes, and the doctor ard ma- 


your heart would break. 


ny friends care ground the bedside. 


She talks ealmly now, and you be- 


ein to hope that she is better; but 
she calls you to her, and icils you 
for 
with Jesus forever. 

QO! the agony of that honr—yon 
long for death, any- 
thing to escape the dark reality that 
is opening befere you. All 
long you wait, and wateh, and weep 


in ‘All night 


long you hear the groans and see the 


not to grieve, she wul be safe 


forzetfuiness. 
aight 


Ssyother’s room.” 


your precious 


will not let 


death-strugeles et 
mother; but the doctor 
you witness the end—he leads you 
from the room, and just as day dawns 
some one comes in gently and tells 
dead, 

sufferings of your heart 
then. If you never spoke or acted 
uukindly towards that dear, dead 


mother, the anguish is great; but if 


you she 1s 


Q, the 
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you have been unkind to her, every 
word, every look, every act, will 
pierce you to the heart now—you 
cannot escape the horrible memories, 
and in anguish of your soul you cry 
out, ‘‘O, for yesterdays to come.”’ 
But they cannot come—they are gone 
forever—and your mother is gone, 
that sweet, kind mother, that shielded 
you from toil, and care, and sorrow. 
Gone up to dwell in a higher home, 
while you sit weeping alone in your 


mother’s rcom. MATILDA. 


(Original, ) 


‘ai 

A Little Lesson from a Little 
Teacher. 
BY J. N. PAGE. 

Tlow oft along the journey of life 
sai moments will come over our 
spirits, and, forgetting the mercies 
and blessings so constantly bestowed 


upon us by our Heavenly Father, we 


undervalue our possessions aid are 


ready to weep and mourn, and com- 


plain when our hearts should over- 
flow with grateful joy. 

Children, too, and perhaps in- 
fants, share these desolate emotions. 
At least, so it seemed to be with 
little George Ray. 

His father anil mother were dead 
and he lived with his grandmother, 


who loved him very much, gave 


him nice warm clothes, plenty of 
wholesome food, and besides teach- 


ing him many useful lessons, would | 


| 


play with him till his heart was very 


merry. 


One day a studious lady, who 
lived across the street, being weary 
of her books, threw them down, 
saying, “I betieve I will go ove, 
and play with little George—per. 
haps he can teach me something, 


And on she went, andl found 
George sitting on a stool, by the 
door looking sad, lonely, desolate, 
ready to cry; George,” said sho 
playfully, ‘* how many fingers have 
you?” 

Ilis lips qnivered. he drew a deep 
sigh, the tears rolled - down hia 
cheeks, and he sobced out, “I han’s 
got——but—a few.” 

Miss Brown took the little boy up ’ 
in her arms, and placing him by her 
side on a seat beneath the vine cov- 
ered piazza, said: 

us see how many fingers you 
have. Count with me, George’— 
and they began; one, two, three, 
four, and a thumb, on each hand. 

“Why, George, that is enough, 
Even the President of the United 
States has no more. 

“Let us count again yonr fingers 
and mine.’ And while they count 
ed, behol:l, the little boys’ grief was 
all gone, and he ran in reat glee 
to fulfill the lady’s request, by tel- 
ling grandma that God loved him 
very much, and had given him eight 
fingers and two thumbs. 

Miss Brown went home, saying, 


‘when sorrow points my W 
eyes to trials, wants and woes; 
count my mercies, till their count 
less sum shall fill my soul with won 


der, love and praise. 
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The New Aunt Hannah. 


BY J. D. OG. 


Sad was the day of Annt Hannah 
Blake’s funeral. "Phe face of the 
‘sun was veiled, andl the clouds, as if 
in pity, dropped tears into the open 
grave, In the village churehyard. 
Everybody went for a last. look, 
anil so great was the crowd that only 
the women attempted to enter the 
cottage. A dense throng of men 


and boys fillel the front.yard, each 


leaning eagerly towards door an | 


window, to cateh if might be, the 
voice of the pastor. He, for the 
saxe of being heard both within and 
without, stood—-his Bible and 
book before him ona light-stand—- 
upon the porch, covered) with a 
White napkin. Tis soul was bowed 
INnanguish, for his own, and Zion's 
loss, as well as in pity for the bowed 


old man who sat at the coffin’s head, 


With his cheek resting on the top of 


his sta.l. Poor Uncle David! 
His grief was too deep for utter- 
ance; no groen escaped his lips, no 
tears fel] upon the pale face over 
Which he ever and anon leaned: his 
countenance being the same hue. 
The minister drew a vivid pleture 
of the happy life led by these twaln, 
Who had iong been one flesh and one 
heart; contrasting that long sunshine 


with the ¢loom and desolation of 
him who mourned in bitterness, al- 


~ 


though not in a spirit of rebellion. 
“And now,” he said, ‘‘ our brother, 
our father calls out to us, saying, 
‘Pity me, O my friends, for the 
hand our Lord hath touched me.’ He 
has our pity and our prayers; but 
these cannot restore the lost, cannot 
recall her dear form from its narrow 
house, nor put new life into her eye, 
and vigor into her limbs. ‘Our 
friend sleepeth,’ and no words of 
ours can call her back from the 
vision of ineffable glory on whieh 
she gazes now, while we are weeping 

Tie, the 
down 


in sorrow over her dust. 
stricken-In-spirit, must go 
alone in his wearisome pilgrimaga 
through ths valley of old ae to tha 
grave. Oh, that word alone! Till 
dving (lay will brother feel 
its meaning, as he never felt it be- 
fore.”' 

When all was over, and the flow 
of life moved on as if no great 
shadow hail there, Unelo 
David sat in poreh—an empty 


ien 


chair beside him—with his 
howedl dike a buallrash.  Pitying 
neighbors ofeved to send their boys 
to keen him company, and them- 
selves took care that one or more 
should join him in his evening pray- 
ers. The old man grew thin and 
pale, and the impression was that 
he was mourning himself to death, 
So the loving women urged him to 
go from home, hoping that changa 
of air and seene might add the grace 
of cheerfulness. to those of patience 
and submission. | 
“Leave your orchard in my hands,” 
said the careful Gties Jones, “and 


heal. 


| | 
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URORA, 


feel easy; I'll put my watch-dog on 
the piace.” 


‘A watch-dog! For what?” ask- 
ed the old man. 


“Why, to keep the boys from 
stealing your fruit.”’ 


“The boys can't steal from me; 
they are always weleome to all they 
need. I told them so long ago, and 
yet [never sawa boy lim’) a tree in 
the orchard. If there are no apples 
or pears on the gronnd, they wait 


till thera are. Vhera is a league he- | 


tween the boys and me—I will leave 
ail yn their care!” 


How beautifal the sempathy which 
sometimes exists between the old 


tire YouRe., Tattle wonder Was | 


it thai Uncle Davil’s cow could never 
gtay far, for some little urchin 
woull drive her home--that poultry, 
fruit flowers were always safe in 
hrs premines, whatever petty thefts 
were conmitte.| elsewhera, 

Uncle Davi, after much urging, 
went at feneth to visit some relatives 
m “York State; and when he re- 
tirned, all complimented him on the 
magical chanva which ‘hal been 
nnon him. . It was evident 
mot ony la cheek antl eve, but in his 
very movements about, end in the 
streets. Tor years lie hal suffered 
tue moss to grow upon kis roof, and 
the swallows fo. Luild, unmolested in 
(he north chimney and under the 
eaves, ‘saving, “This old shell of a 
rouse will last as long as we do,and 
noone wil need it then—-the site 


Will be bought for a fine mansion. Tt | 


being taken down,“pin by pin, 
like the earthly house of my own ta- 


bernacle, Let it go as time takes 


it; [ have another home, ‘a honse 
not made with hands, eterna] in the 
heavens.’ ”” Bat now he had changed 
his mind; and he went ¢o Work, 
vigorously interfering with the mose. 
veaving fingers of Old Time. The 
dear piigrim seemed as if, like Toso. 
kiah, he had received a new lease of 
life, ie flew around with hammer 
and saw, putting ina nail here and 
a screw there; severing from every 
disconraging and. ancient-lookine 
tree its dead limbs, and making them 
say loudly as words could have don, 


“We, like our owner, are good f 


long years te come!’ He mounted 
a ladder and tore the old SHINE 
. 

irom the roof, saying, “My house 


leaks, andl I may weil live 
| comfortably while I do live.” ts 
| 


made a new front gate, putting iron 
hinges in place of the leather ones; 
mand above all, he gave ihe oll cot. 
take what it never hal. belore—a 
coatof white paint! 

This he dil ** to amuse himsen.” 
Te also fell back into 
| 


soctal VIsHiing. Ve 

davs he sat an hbonrr in the nw 
of tie pal sonare, 


burdened with some great secret he 


lacked the power to reveal, When, 


however, Saturday altemoon cam’, 
the children @athered as around; 
and through thei he let their pa- 
rents know his future plans. 

“Do you remember Aunt Tian: 
he asked the little ones. ‘phe 
shadow of the grave seenied to fail 


, 
upon them, checking their goa 


Pmirth, as they whispered, Yes, 


and looked away in tne direction 


| her re-ting-place, 
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«And did you love her?” 
“Oh yes, Uncle David, everybody 

loved her.” 

«And should you be glad to see 
gn Aunt Hannah here so that 

Tneed not be alone the long 


again, 
dreary 


winter, with no one to care for me} 


when J am sick?” 

“Oh, yes; but that can never be;” 
theysaid. ‘She has gone to heaven, 
and would not come back again. 
We shall never, never see her again 


sail Unele 


— lear good Aunt 
“Well, children,”’ 
Davi, 


withoutan Aunt Hlannah to be kind 


“neither 
tous. Jam going away, and when 
Tecome back, some one whom you 
will all love wilt come with ma.” 
Lhe swifi-footed little messengers 
lost no time in telling the news, with 
many variations and improvements; 
ail, however, insisting on it that 
Aunt Hannah-was going to arise 
from the vrave to take eare of Uncle 
David, and to give them fruit and 
hice things from the now empty pan- 


try; that he was roing to heaven to 


bring her home, and they were ail! 


to go there next Saturday to see 
her!” 


The stories agreal so well, and 
Uncle David had appeared so unlike 
himself, that his friends began to sus- 
pect that his bereavement had shat- 
tered his reason. They remembered 
how stran: vely he had talked in meet- 
ing, since his return, of Daniel's vi- 
Blons, attempting to explain 
the minister himself did not under- 
Bland. He was watched narrowly 


on Sunday, but seemed harmless; on 


Monday, Giles Hoby and Martin | 


Gray went, a self-appointed commit- 
tee, to ask what he meant by his 
statements to the children. But he 
was gone, and the cottage, smiling 
from beneath its new shingles, was 


locked up and silent! 


Having made a second trip to 
‘York State,’’ 


a lady with jim. 


Lereturned, bringing 
as he broughe 
Aunt Hannah of vore, on a pillion, 
behind |us saddle, bat driving up 
fiom the depot in the crowded omnl- 
bus. AH sorts of 


i 


conjectures were 
afloat as to her re wuether 
the boid ones 
‘tthe Jatter, being rebuked 


for their censoriousness in hinting 


Who 
that one so near heaven could again 
fasten himself to earth, and that so 
soon a’ter being drawn upward by 
such a golden luk. 

It seemed like prying into Uncle 
David's aifairs for the good neteh- 
bors to gounbideden to the cottage, 
and thus several days passed away. 
sven Sat turday could not soive the 
mystery, for the little ones, having a 
Vague dared 


not accept the old mans invitation, 


appre of 


lonving, as they passed, to see Aunt 
Hannah, and yet dreading lest she 
night spirit them away. A few of 
the bravest ventnred to peep in at the 
kitchen window, where they saw 
Unele David and a lay, not half be 
Aunt 
studying geography, or something 

from great maps.” Atlast he 
man had to decoy his Iittle friends 


siveet or good as Ifannah, 


in by throwing pears about uncer the 
trees, from which he had just pluck- 
el them. Once within the yard, he 


presented them to his wife, saying to 


a 
} 
; 
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them, ‘Here is another Aunt Han- 
nah God has sent you, in place of 
the one he took away, She is just 
as good and kind, and your mothers 
must all come and see her.” 

It is strange how unwilling we are 
to have the places made void by death 
filled again, and how often we cen- 
sure unjustly those who take the 
places left vacant by the beloved 
dead. ‘The mothers in this little 
community could not forgive the 
new comer for her presumption In at- 
tempting to take up the work their 
beloved old friend had left, their little 
ones looked coolly on her, because, 
being Aunt Hannah, she was not the 
very one whowent to heaven. So 
she met with a very cool reception, 
which was improved by the astound- 


Ing news that she was a Millerite 
and a Methodist, and that Uncle 


David, always as stableas the granite 
quarry behin lt Ins cottage, was al- 
ready tainted with her heresies. Now 
the mostextravagant and ludicrous 


‘stories flew around respecting her re- | 


ligious sentiments. 
that she had allured Unele David by 
her pretended piety; that, having 
made up clothes and house-linen 
enough to last them half'a century, 
the then made long robes, such asthe 
angels wear, for herself and him; and 
that, declaring the end was at hand, 
she had already begun to kindle her 
oven with the rails from the fences, 
and was advising Uncle David to cut 
down ail his fruit-trees for their win- 
ters firewood. She was slso said to 
be ill-natured and selfish; but as no 
one had spoken with her it is hard to 


to tell how they found out her fail- 
ings. She was contrasted most 


It was. stated! 


cruelly with her predecessor at the 
“ She gave hothing to the 
poor, watched beside no sick bed 
visited none of her heighhors: 
Was proud and cold, and poor Uncle 
David would yet rue the: 


cottage. 


ay he went 
to York State, where he found her.” 
All these charges were made by wel] 
meamny, but thoughtless people, 
against an innocent woman, to Whom 
they had given no opportutity to 
show her love and compassion, and 
tenderness. 

QO for the rarity 

Christian charity, 

Under the sun! 

The real crime of the new Annt 
Iiannal was that she had taken the 
place of the old, and the fact that 
she, a Mlethodist and a looker for the 
speedy coming of the Lord ste loved, 
had led Unele David,always stauncl 
ly orthodox, to examine charts iilus- 
trative of the image in Daniel's vi- 
sion. <All this was more than they 
could overlook. Now, truth 
was, that with «ll the gentleness and 
real worth of her they mourned, the 
new Aunt Hannah possessed strength 
and wisdow of which the departed 
bad never dreamed; and that the 
humble, but now sainted erie would 
had she known her sister, have Fat 
meekly down at her feet asa learner, 
Weeks wore on—lonely ones to the 
stranger, for none had come to we 
come her to their homes or to tie 


courch——none asked her to 
one of their little circle for prayer 
Why rot? Because, forsooth, she 
was a Methodist and a Millerite! As 
if a Methodist could not bea Ghrs 


tian—as if belief in the speedy yo 
: ie 


ing of Christ. were a crime. 
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turn to the worhd for 


sweet, genial spirit of Aunt Han- 


nah was deeply wounded, and Uncle 
David, whom she made very happy, 
was wounded for her sake. — Ele de- 
eared that ‘‘you might as weil live 
among Baptists who hold to close 
communion, as among bigots 


as these. 


Thus, by blind prejud lice and nar- 
nw bi: rotry, wes a bushel. put by 
free over the Heht w nich this lovely 


Christian woman w other 


‘circumstances, have shed around her: 


thus were these women sel!f-robbed 
otheinstruction and 
ioement they might have gained by 
sciose Intimacy with her; thus did 
they lose her holy influence over thei 
own hearts. and her cheeri: ¢ pre- 
sence by their children’s sick beds, 
snl sweet words of comfort in their 
own hours of anguish and bereave 
ment, There are proiessors of 
spurned by those 


rion who, if thus 


Jesus, would 


bearing the name of 
society. Not 
thus this second Arnt Hannah; it 
Was her “moat and drink’ 
Father's will; and now taat she found 
of her to be usefal in 
el Unele 
David to take her beak to her own 
kindred and brethren. Tle sold the 
old place, and wathered together his 
little property, prepara! ory toa final 
Geparture, 


her home, she entreat 


Then his old friends be- 
fan to gather aronnd, and urged bim 
hot to go. It was, he said, too late 


Wow; he went for alast look at the 


Blave of the wife of his youth. Iie 


felt, ashe stood above her dust, that 
he had not “wronged the memory of 
sainted woman’ 


by taking in her 


Pace another of the shining id to 


| 
to do her} 
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which she had once belonged, down 
in earth's valley, Among strangers 
the dear old man found kindred ant 
sympathy; and from the new home 
he went up, ere long, to meet the 
lost in the sweet land of heaven, 
blessed and ebeered throngh the dark 
valley by -her whom the censorious 
and suspicious spurned from 


their heart. 


Uncle Davil’s neighbors pursued 
a policy not unusual among more 
enlightened Christians dn matter of 


Ifow often do 


deeper Jnportance, 
we see wood people, when the Pastor 
of their first love is, In God's provt- 
denee, removed from them, jetnne to 
receive the one whom Ife in merey 
senils to fill his placa. They turn a 
cold eve upen him, leave him to 
work alone, .unsupported by their 
.}symoathy ortheir prayers; and then, 
how little he acconiplishes, 
Al 
the of our former minister. He 


1G folded 


iis arms, entered 


they ery ont, if was not soin 


visited, wept, and prayed; 1 
our jitile ones In 
info all theirsimpie joys, and symp: 

thized in all their griefs. His pre- 
sence eheered the sick room, andl 
bronght the light of heaven to shine 
around the eotlin. But the new mi- 


nister—-ah, he lives to himself, not 


‘forus and our children.’ Thus de- 


prived of the power to bless his heart 
sinks within him, and he turns away 


shall tell 


to seek another 


‘the blessings of which God's people 


often themselves, by relusing 


those whom Ilesends them? 


— 


False prophets care only to please. 
—-DBishop Hall. 
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The Ex-King Jerome Boena- 
parte. 


Tt has seldom fallen to the lot of 
man to see such amazing vicissitudes 
of fortune, affecting himself and 
family, as has been witnessed by the 
personaye whose name heads this 
article. Ue is the only surviving 
brother of the illustrious 
and was born in 1784. Solong has 
the latter been a historical character, 
that at first it appears almost impos- 
who, after 
running the most remarkable career 
of twenty years that the world ever 
saw, terminated it by his death, near- 
ly forty yearsago, tron the rock of 
St. Helena, should have a brother 


sible that the conqueror, 


now oceupying a high position in 


the French government. 


Of all his family, he alone ®@ per- 
mitted to witness both their remark- 
able rise in prosperity and fortune, 
and their subsequent tremendous 
downfall,and their equally wonderful 
return to the height of power and 
influence. recollection goes 
back to the time when the family of 
Bowararre was not known beyond 
the range of a few triends and ac- 
quaintances, and when its members, 
in private life, were compelled to 
strugele in obscurity with pennry 
and mistortune. He can recollect 
his mother a widow with a large 
family of children upon her hands, 
and when it required a stern conflict 
to obtain for them the necessary 
means of subsistence. He was in 


early manhood when the genius of 


his brother first burst upon the world 
and opened to his relatives | 


of power and splendor that never, 
even in the wildest flj. vhts of j imagi- 


Visions 


|nation, had they previously 


tained... He saw his brothers and 
sisters placed, by the magic wand of 
NAPOLEON, upon near! y all the thrones 


of Europe, and decked with diadems 
and coronets. 


For the first time in the history of 
Europe was the extraordinary specti- 
cle observed of a family of private 
citizens pareeling out thrones and 
crowns among themselves, as if they 
had been the merest baubles. Je- 
Rome was thirty-one years old when 
the dark cloud of misfortune aud 
disaster gathered black and heavy 
over the fortunes of his family, and 
when the storm came that swept 
them from their height of grandeur 
aml glory into the depth of hamila- 
Ife saw the 
star of the Bonaparra destiny, 80 


tion and. cdebasement. 


often apostrephized by 
sink beneath the clouds, apparently 
never torise again, Tor nearly for- 
ty years, the blackness of night en- 
veloped it. Not one of the original 
family saw this long night to a close, 
cave as, before it avail 
emerged from the political hroizon, 
they were all deceased. 
has had the remarkable fel | 
see the fortunes of his family re-esta 
lished under a new Napoleonic (ly- 


nasty. 


icity to 


One of chiefs of the old Empire 
he holds a similar position in the 


7 
new. He ares the Councils of th 
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isa. What retrospective glances he 
must take at the past! What re- 


calling and his opportunities for ob- 
servation, women who will estimate 


markable reflections are those inj; the grave and sweet realities of wife 
which his memory is prone to in-| and motherhood beyond any acci- 


dulge when it wanders back to the! 


early days of his manhood! A 
great historical monument of the 


_pastis this old King Jerome, who 


personally has witnessed the most 
remarkable family history that the 
world hasever seen. It is not yet 


finished. He has not yet attained 


the most extreme old age, and it is 
possible that he may yet see events 
affecting his family quite as startling 
and remarkable as those which have 
hitherto characterized its career. 


Right training of Women. 


Mush remains to be done in win- 
howing out of people’s minds ridic- 
ulous ideas of a certain purely facta 
tious style of living, wi ithout which it 
18 Impossible to keep house. ‘here 
are plenty of young men who have 
yet to unlearn the foppery of ex- 
Penses disproportioned to their 
means, and the sordidness of luxu- 
res which feed, not self respect, but 
gluttony ; and pride. possibility 
must be secured to danghters and 


younger sisters growing up, to be. 


rational, appreciative companions; 
r 
Sirls who, if they ever marry, will 


choose and value their husband for 


dent of precedence or superfluity. 
By dismissing false and foolish no- 
tions of respectability, by refusing 
the cheap fascinations of a paltry 
education of display, by discounte- 
tenancing restraints misdirected or 
too rigorous, by cultivating en In- 
telligent and unassuming mode of 
intercourse, by a careful foresight in 
assisting young people to prepare 


themselves for the exertion and cost 
of the day, being the center of a 
peacelul, hospitable home—in these 
and other ways much may be dene 


to remove obstructions to that grad- 
ual acquaintance, and that unalected 
respect and attachment, which lead 
on to a happy marriage. 

In the meantime it may be well to 
think with not only the sympathy, but 
the veneraton they deserve, of many 


amnony those who will never marry; 
assist in ninitiplying the too few 
occupations suitable to women, or 
open to them: above all, not to 
preach by implication or otherwise 


i that a woman’s life need ever: be: 


dwarted toa negation, Or consumed 


| 
‘control, ‘There are women strong 
enough to keep their womanly dig- 
| nity and sweetness, and to oreanize 
| around them the moral elements, at 
‘all events, of en independent exist- 
| ence. ‘They whose steps are feeble 
| need the more to be helpel, rather 
than hindered, in the struyvle with 
their fainter and more yielding self. 
If they fail here, 1s 1t at all certain 


miserably away by causes out of hers... 


; 
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aa have been more auspicious: Alas! Living singly, yet not solitary, when 
has Te, how many a faltering will has bent | she dies it will not be ti] “smote” 

8 

ae ; and ‘‘given in” beneath sanguine, | by many a touch of gratitude, an 
ese | unfulfilled resolutions, to reclaim and | cheerful, reverential sympathy “t), 
| Sane humanize the husband, who has/chord of self has. trembling, passe 
pulled the wife down instead to his|in musie out of sight.”’ 
own mean and wretcbed level! Mar- 


riage is not a lottery; but it is mere 
s willful blindness to forget that in all 
its higher aspects it may be woefully 
invertéd or appallingly debased. 
Not all the grand provision of ten- 
der ties and gracious instinets, which 


. an 
~ 
> = 


i surround one of the greatest of di- 
bc vine ordinances, will make people 
he pure and happy who insist on being 
peevish or frivolous, or worldly, sen- 
oe sual, and develish. 

nent Wedded life is a great and holy 
: mystery, and a source of power for 
good, often beyond estimation; but 
‘ay aa unless there be at least one soul filled 
Bit Te with unselfish love, and strong in an 
b A, 4 unflagging faith, the formal union of 
of two persons is no guaranty what- 
ever jora will ennobled, or affections 
enlarged and cleansed. And the 
AN faith which so works by love can 
“Make a sunshine ia a shady place, 
without an infant’s or a husband’s 
eye to louk into. ‘The harmonies o: 
developed and trans{iured woman- 
hood have been set any a tihie to 
hy 4 other music than that of Wedding 
bells. She who is never 
Wuder any roof, in a muther's holy 
sovereisuty, may earn the vight in 
house of compelliug every 
soul to Jove her. She will createcor 


find an atmosphere im which to keep, 


uuwithered wud in full pulsation, ‘ihe 
leart, out of whiclrare the issues of 
lite.” Mer hands will redeem the 
time, and her brain not be jd! 


MAA Us 


i 


Come Pown To Your Cir. 
cumstances. 


(NONI RINT ast 


~ And, when you have suceeeded in 
efiecting the difficult, but in no wise 
dangerous descent, remain there. 
Vhe cool air of the place will not 
hurt you. On the contrary it will 
do ycu good a world of good. The 
fever and heart burn which  eflecied 


you, you will feel no more wien 


once you have actually ‘‘come down 
to your circumstances.” 
“But what’s a man to do that has 
‘antl. 
but three or four dollars a week to 
live on?’ sounds out in a dissatis- 
fied answer to your iujunction. 100 
must live Inside of your four 


if that is all you have. If you wont 


do it, the debts that win accumu 


will kilt the courage all out of you 


| minute Ulat 
If you do it, the very minute | 
the higher 


you can munave to ovtail | 


pay you will begin to enjoy tHe 


Novo) 


Ing Which plenty veer. 


knows how good 
} ‘ for ib 
seems, so Well as he who uas 4 
Yui 


long time contrived to live eb + 
or even less. 


in 
t 
ite ‘a 
| 
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The chief affliction and misery ar] 
poverty is, the tormenting desire to 


have morethan you can get, and ihe 
shame there ts in owning that you 
musi deny yourself many things that | 
allabout you possess. ‘l’o those who 
eare chiefly for externals this is a. 
very great trouble; but do not Iet, 
your life consist inthe abundance of 


the things that you possess, nor your 

gestruction be the‘ lack of the roods 
of this world. Work fait! and | 
patiently; get ahead as fast as you 
can, and as you go be careful to keep 
down to your, means; and, or 
late, honor and happiness will cer- 
tainly be yours. 


Right And Wrong 


“Do you think that it is right, my 
child ?” 

Iwas struck by the impressive 
tone in which Mrs. Dayton uttered 
these words, and looking up, I saw 
her seriously awaiting their effect. 


The child wasa sprightly black-eyed | 
darling, of scarce four summers, me 
the question involuntary crossed my 
mind, ‘Wow far can sucha child be | 


expected to judge of . 
Wrong } 


right 


“Does Emma think she: is doing | 
right repeated the mother. 

Emma’s laughing mouth and dim- 
pled cheek grew serious, as her eyes 
fell beneath the mother’s gaze, and 
she bent them upon the forbidden 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


| tween 


family government. 


book of costly prints that she had 
been turning over. The volume 
The mother point- 
ed out no torn leaves, nor soiled 


was not iniured. 


pages; but simply, “was her darling 
doing vighé in taking the book, when 
mamia had forbidden it 


The little lip quivered, the large 
eves filled with tears, and with some 
cliort me child replied, mam- 


ma. ‘then raising the volume from 


7 


been bend- 


rit, she replaced it upon the 


the carpet, where she. had 
ing ove! 
qd turning back, shehid her 


the folds 


and burst 


table. an 
of her mother’s 
‘The 


it was 


face in 


dress, into tears. 
and 


the triumph of principle. [was as- 


triumph was complete, 


tonished, 


Whena suitable opportunity oc- 
eurrod, in the absence of the child, 
I could not forbear asking the mother 
how so nice a perception of right 
and wrong had been incu.cated. 


Mrs. Dayton hesitated a moment, 


and then replicd, «Do not say ineul- 
cated, but developed, if you please. 
God has planted in the heart of a 

of the di 
and wrong, though it 
Let this 
proper- 


child a sense ‘ference be- 
right 
may bel itt diflerent degrees. 

sense of right and wrong be 
to, and the heart of the 
ehila responds toit. So far 
if is by far 


ly appealed 
as mv 
observation the 
most effectual means that can be used 
The fear of 


soes, 


punishment, the displeasure of those 


they love, and the incentive of re- 
wards, are utterly insignificant com- 
pared with this. There is a moral 
power init that cannot be purchased 


elsewhere.”’ 
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and fears, and what gross inconsis-' 
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A pause ensued, but I waited ex- ceptions have not been quickened to 
pectantly, and Mrs. Dayton pro-| make nice distinctions between right 
ceeded. and wrong. What crimes would le 
“And think, my friend, what men | saved the world, what shame and re- 
and women such an education would | proach would be saved our common 
make. I feel my own insufficiency, | Christianity, if children were bet- 
for I had little such training myself; ter educated in this respect.” 
but I have often thought what doubts | 


Mrs. Dayton ceased speaking, 


‘while the triumph of 
tencies might thus be avoided. ph of right argu. 
ment, and the glow of enthnsiasm 


Thouands of people who mean well, 


and christian people too, fall into ed on her countenance.— Amer. 


gad errors, because their moral per- Messenger. 


( Original. ) 


I Will Meet You, 


MATILDA C. SMILEY. 


f will meet you, I will love yor, 
In the far-off Kden land; 
{ will walk with you forever, 
I will hold you by the hand. 
f will talk to you, sweet Mary, 
1 will hear your soft replies, 
As we wander by the river 
That flows through Paradise. 


I know there is around you 
A circle of the blest, _ 
But I know when I behold you 
I will know you from the rest. 
I will know you by your singing 
And the love-light in your eyes, 
I will know you and I'll Jove you 
~ When we meet in Paradise. 
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But Vil love 
» 
Grave Vine, 


Va. 


I will meet you, and Ill love you 
W here love can never end, 

I will ineet you where no parting 
Can sever friend from friend. 

1 will meet you where our spirits 
Can know no wild despair, 

J have loved you here my Mary 

you better there. 


Ik Air. 


During the months of Septembe 
and October, throughout the United 
States, wherever there are chills, and 
fever and ague, intermittents, or the 
more deadly forms of fever, it is a 

pernicious, and even dangerous prac- 
tice, to sleep with the outer doors 
or windows open; because miasma, 


Marsh emanations, the prodnet of 


decaying vegetation—all of which 
are difiecrent terms, expressing the 
same thing—is made so light by 
heat, that ascends at once towards 
the upper portion of atmospheric 
space, and is not breathed during thie 
heat of the day, but the cool nights 
of the Fall of the year condense it, 
make it heavy, and it settles on the 
Stound, is breathed into the lungs, 
Incorporated into the blood; and if, 
id its concentrated form, as in certain 


localities near Home, it causes sick- 


Yness and death within a few honrs, 
The plagues which devastated Kast- 
were 
}caused by the concentrated emana- 
or 


ern countries In earlier ages, 
tions from marshy localities, 
tricts of decaying vegetation; and 
the comimon observation of the high- 
er class of people was, that those 
who occupied the upper stories, not 
even coming down stairs for market 
supplies, but drew them up by ropes 
had entire im- 
for two rea- 


attached to baskets, 
munity from disease, 
sons, the higher the abode the less 
compact is the deadly atmosphere, 


besides, the higher rooms of a house 
the warmer ones, 


in Summer, 


and the miasma les: . 


are 
concentrated, 
, making 
‘bo keeping 


‘The lower rooms are colder 


'the alr more dense. 
F ill outer doors and windows closed, 
‘especially the lower ones, the build- 
ing is less cool anil comfortable, but 
it excludes the dnfectious air, while 


its warmth’ sends what enters through 
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the crevices immediately to the ceil- 
ing of the room, where it congregates, 


and is not breathed; hence it Is that: 


nien Who entered the bar-room and 
dining saloons of the National Ho- 
tel, remaining but a few minutes 
were attacked with the National Ho- 
tel Disease, while ladies who ocecu- 
pied upper rooms, where constant 
fires were burniny, escaped attack, 
although remaining in the house for 
weeks ata time. 


tt was for the same reason that Dr. 


Rush was accustomed to advise fam- 


ilies in in Summ er me, not being 
able to leave the city, to cause their 
younger children espoct to spend 
their time above sta! 


and extreme South, and know in 


our own person, and «as to those. 


who had frmness to io.tew our re- 


commendation, that whole faimi-) 


«will escape all ‘the forms. of 


Pall fevers, who will have bright 
fires kindled at sunrise and sunset in 
the faintly room. ut it is too plain! 
a prescription to secure observance 
in more than one family in ten thou- 
sand. After the third frost, and un- 
iil the Pall of the next year, it is an 
important means of aealth for per- 


sons to sleep with an outer door or 


We have! 
spent a lifetime ourselves in the West, 


True Spirit of Christian Io. 
bor. 

The aflairs of this world do not +o 
on as we would have them. Thera 
is so much disorder and violeyeo— 
so much successful chicanery and 


ambition—so much in pocrisy, ani 
so little truthfulness—so much sel 

fishness, and so little 
so much pretensions, and so little 


| solid worth—so much puerility and 
meanness, and so little manliness 
‘nobleness of soul—such an intenss 
| pursuit aiter triles light as air—so 
iittle regard for stable and immortal 
good; the righteous ave so much for- 
| gotten, and the wicked have so much 
'prosperity—there is so much biz- 
otry, sectarianism, and worldiness 


in the church and so_ few instances 


of sterling goodness, fervent cevo- 
tion, generous Christian. love, and 


Christlike purity, and energy—tue 
vreat systems of error and 


and despotism seem to press forward 


with so much power, and the caus 
of ‘truth and freedom makes 
such slow progress—human hearts 
seem so fall of prejudice, and narrow 


views, seems so governed by piv- 


| 


little dis yosed 
window par uly Open, yx the bed | scription, and SO little als 


in such a position as to oy protected: sober thought and sound reason, al 


from a draught of air. We advise 
no exercise in the morning on an 
empty stomach; but if it is stimu- 
lated to action by a cup of coffee, or 


a crust of bread, or apple, or orange, 


exercise can be taken, not only with 


impunity, but to high advantage in | 


, all chill and fever localities. 


the clear minded, 
thoughtful and manly, and upright 
souls are so few and far between— 
such masses are still the children ot 
the world, and the true flock ol 
Christ seems still such a little flock— 
all this presses upon us sometimes 
with such discouragement, that we 


we are prone to feel that if we hat 
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the management of the world we ie 


We thus oppose ourselves not 


would soon make an overturn anc : only to greatand acknowledged evils 


et all things mght, 


And thus we | but we oppose ourselves also to all 


cet up a sort of holy impatience, and | robe men and all goo agencies, be- 


, zeal not according to knowledge. 
We say if something more energetic 
and effectual is not done, and that 
speedily, the great gospel cause will 
soon be triumphed over by its ene- 
mies. But we are soon checked in 
this impatience, and in these evil 
forebodings, by the thought that God 
knows perfectly the state of the 
world—his eye is upon those very 
things which trouble us, and he ina 
moment could overturn the whole 
mass of error if he saw fit to put 
forth his Omnipotence for that pur- 
pose—and why does he not do it? 
Itis not that his nature and purpose 


have changed. Weis ever truth and 


love, and his reign is the reign of 


truth and love. We must be assured 
that he, 
point of view than we can reach, 
sees the harmony of his 


therefore, from a Ingher 
infinite 
great kinedom; and that he main- 
tains his benignant purposes with- 
outa jar amid all that appears con- 
tu $10} 4 and dark ness to us. 


that we 
In- 


things 
lirst 


atthe around 


These are two 
are to guard against 
tense looking 
us, We are 
couragement and impatience, and 
then to start forward by a sudden 
impnise, to make some wonderful 
revolution. In this way we become 
lanatics in a good cause. We be- 
‘ome displeased with everything 
around us, and with everybody. 
We even fret against the govern- 


ment of God, although, perhaps with 


not to give way to dis- 


ibrethren. We 


‘sition of his enemies 


cause they do not accord with our 
views of proper zeal and proper 
measures. We think 
heal all evils, or some particular one 


that we eoull 


which has peculiarly arrested our at- 


tion, 1f everybody would only adopt 
our principles, and take up our pro- 
posed line of action; and when we 
cannot bring about this general con- 
currence, we get ourselves worked up 
into wrath and bitterness, and waste 
half our energies in denouncing our 
thus lose the power 
of appreciating the good which is 
actually done. Wenolonger see the 
progress which is actually made, and 
measures which do not fall in with 
our heated judgment and impetuous 
zeal, we are prone to characterize as 
mere tie-serving and hypocrisy. 
But, secondly, by intense looking 
at God’s sovercignty, we may pro- 
duce within ourselves a complete su- 
pineness. We say to. ourselves, 
truth and love reign ever. God's 
purposes can never fail, Te sees 
the end from the beginning, anil 
moulds all events into his eee 
scheme of providence. We 
that he must prevail, and no oppo- 
or inactivity. 


re sure 


on the part of his church, can hinder 
the glorious consummation which he 
has ordained. 

Thus we may come to look at all 
the evils of our world with entire in- 
difference, lose the sense of our re- 
sponsibilities, and take no hand in 
the works of benevolence around us. 


4nota very distinct consciousness of | : ‘Thus we become at the same time 
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practical fatalists and optimists.— | 


We enjoy delightful serenity amid 
all the uproar of our world, and ex- 
perience a grateful exemption from 
Men do 
not know themselves, or they con- 


annoying calls of duty. 


‘sont to deceive themselves in these 
peasant meditations upon the Di- 


vine sovereignty. They even become 


very religious in this way, with a pe- 
culiar kind of religion. They are 
full of acquiescence and patience. 
Vhey are much engaged in suvlime 
contempiations, and experience some- 
times rapturous fervors. ‘They make 


prayers fall of thanksgiving, . and 


cause of truth and lovya W1l loge 
nothing, but. we shall lose every. 
thing. The language of Mordecai 
to Lsther expresses the jd 
aptiy: ‘For if thou holdest thy peace 
at this time, then shall there Ss 
ment and deliverance arise to the 
Jews from anoilier place; but thon 
and thy father’s house shall be de- 
stroyed; and who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?’ It is for ue 


C& most. 


to consider the occasions presented 
us In God’s providence; it is for ns 
to measure thie powers wherewith 
we are endowed; itis for us to hear 


sing hymns full of triumph, They) the call which God gives in the 
have what may be called the reli-| passing events of our day. Who 


vious sublime and beautiful. By 
and by they slide into pantheism and 
world is- full of 


God, and nothing is:so bad as it 


naturalism. 


seems to be, because God 1s causing 
all things to work together for good. 

Now, the trne ground for us to 
Occupy 18 plain enough, if we will 


only rightly consider it. God will! 


certainly bring about his purposes of 
an ultimate and triumphant good, 
but then he will bring them about by 
rational and proper agencies; and 
amoug all the agencies which he has 
appointed, there are none so dear to 
him, and so efficient, as pure, enlight- 
ened, devoted human hearts. Such 
hearts God hath ever found and will 
find. Itis true that if we reason 
ourselves into a sentimental supine- 
ness, we shall not take part in the 
great work, and God will bring about 
his benign ends without our instru- 
mentality; -but others will be found 
todo the work which we neglect. 


‘God will lose nothing, ‘the great: 


knoweth but we hold our present 


position for sweh a time as this? 


Who knoweth but now a work is 
opened before us which shail bring 
deliverance and Liessings’ to men, 
and crown us with the honor which 
cometh from God? If we hoid our 
peace at this time, enlargement and 
deliverance wil come from some one 
more obedient to the Divine appoint- 
ment. It is our part to estimate the 
evils which exist, and to set about 
removing them as God’s servants. 
On the other hand we are never to 
yield to discouragement—never 
distrust the resulé. We are to labor 
on under the conviction that the most 
zealous labor is ever necessary. And 
yet we are never to be in hiaste—we 
are never to get into a flurry —we 
ence mm 


We 


never to lose our sure eonfid 
ultimate and complete success. 


are to move on with the sublime 
might and composure of t ) 
are fulfilling a great law of provi: 
dence grace. 


hose who 
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Truth and love reigu sure as 
Godreigns. Weare to yieid our- 
elves to the inspiration of ‘Truth 
and Love, and then always doing, 
always hoping, always rejoicing, to 
go on our way. 

By contemplating the state of the 
world, we are to learn the form and 
measure of our duty. By contem- 
plating the Divine Sovereignty, we 
are to collect resistiess strength, an 
undismayed fortitude, and an energy 
divine. All the good. whichis done 
we are to appreciate and encourage. 
We are to attempt great things, and 
vet not despise the day of small 
things. We are to aim at the most 
extensive and solid union of all good 
avencies; and to form no alliance 
with profane policies, be they ever 
s0 plausible, fair-countenanced, and 
influential. 

In our doing we are to imitate 
Gol’s doing, who always worketh, 
and that most wisely and efficiently; 
but who giveth to all his works a 
lull time, carrying his greater works 
through greater cycles ot time; and 


. . | 

is ever intent upon ripening and con- | 
A 

firming for unchanging perpetuity. 


Palaces of clouds reflect the vorgeous 
rainbows, and then fade away. Pal- 
aces of marble reflect the pure im- 
prismatic light, and stand from age 
loage. God piles up the former as 
passing shows of beauty, and cheer- 
ful signals of serene seasons. But 
he builds up his truth with the lat- 
ter. Man on the contrary, would 
forever be arming himself with clouds 
and rainbows. 


hick are never nearer God than 
When we are lowest in our own es- 


timation. 


Woman’s Rights, 


— 


painter that ever handled a brus}, 
was asked: 
“Have you given the 
Rights question any attention ?” 
‘Woman’s rights !— women’s 
nonsense!”’ she answered. ‘*\WWomen 


by good and great works, and not 
by conventions. If [had got upa 
convention to debate the question 
of my ability to paint ‘Marche aux 
Chevaux,’ (The Horse Fair, ) for 
which England would pay me forty 
‘thousand franes, the decision: would 


power within me to paint. I culti- 
vated it, and have produced works 
that won the favorable verdict: of the 
great judges. I have no patience 
with women who ask permission to 


think ! 


Relief of Neuraigia. 


exchange, is becoming more preva- 
lent than formerly, and as doctors 
have discovered no method or med- 
icine that will permanently cure it, 
we simply state that for some time 
past a member of our family has 
suffered most iniensely from it, and 
could find no sure relief from any 
remedy applied, until we saw an ar- 
ticle that recommended the appli- 
cation of horseradish to the face for 


Rosa Bonheur, the greatest female. 


should seek to establish their rights © 


have been against me. I felt the 


As this dreadful disease, says an 


| 
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toothache. As neuraigia and the) relief to the severe attack Of neural. 


toothache are both nervous diseases, | gia. Since then, we have applied i 
we thought the remedy for the one| several times, and with the same 
would be likely to give relief to the/ gratifying result. The remedy ig 
other; so we made the application of 
horseradish, bruised, applied to the 
side of the body where the disease. 
was seated. It gave almost instant 


‘simple, cheap, and may be Within 
the reach of every cne. So gays the 
the Detroit Advertiser. 


ii in 


[Original.] 


The, Breath Slander. 


BY WILLIAM.R. GULLEY. 


> 


A murmur fell npon the air— 
A whisper—faintly—yet so clear, 
That on its wand’ring way it found 
The en trance to an evil ear,— 

That eager caught the idle sound— 
Repeat its meaning o’er and o’er, 
"Till what was once an echoed thought 

Appeared a harmless word no more. 


And what a single breath contained, 

‘a - Increasing to a thousand fold, 
Became thie food of idle tongues, 

And like some wond’rous story told. 
From ear to ear, from lip to lip, 

It gathered strength upon the way, 
Till on some unsuspecting heart, 

A crushing weight of sorrow lay. 


Alas! that in the walk through life | 
The viper-tongued should pierce the heel, 
Or envy plant a venomed sting,— 
More fatal than the poison’d steel. 
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THE HORSE-FAIR. 


For what are thrnsts into the flesh, 
Or mad’ning poison from the cup, 
Compared with words that pierce the soul, 
And drink its very vitals up. 


How oft the mind of gentle mould, 
Receives the slander’rs Upas breath, 
To nourish in the wounded soul 
A. sorrow that but ends with death. 
Ah! bold indeed must be the heart 
That aims to cleanse a tarnished name, 
Or prove unto a doubting world, 
How ill-deserved the blight and stain. -; 


Wed 


Original. } 


The Hors2-Reace. 


BY MATILDA C. SMILEY. 


‘“Whata bad dream I had last 
night,” yawned a young man as he 
rocked himself lazily to and fro in 


tie large rocking chair in his moth- 


er’s chamber. 


‘What was it Ralf?’ asked Mrs.‘ 


Norton, ooking up thoughtfully from 
hor knitting, with an anxious look 
bt her pale, care-worn face. 


“Why, I dreamed that I was fall- 


said 


Ny out of that very window,’ 
young nan, polmting to the Open 
‘asement, ‘and it seemed to me that 
“pit of endless dentlt was beneath 
de, and J falling down, down, 
into utter duvkness; and when I woke 
* Was terrified out of my senses. It 
Was horrible; but it must have been 
the effects of a full supper. I ate 


— 


very heartily last night, and don’t 


feel very well to-day.”’ 


‘Then I wouldn’t go to the race- 
ground to-morrow, Ralf,’? said his 
mother, tenderly; was a bail 
dream, and you don’t well. 
of your racing so mach. I'm al- 
ways so wretched when you are at the 
race-ground. I wish you would stay 
at home to-morrow, Ralf; L do in- 


«Nonsense, mother,” laughed the 


young man, ‘‘you are soscary. i'm 


sorry I told you that dream. I 
know it was only a judgment on me 
for eating so many of your nice 
things «t supper. As for the race- 
ground, I must be there bright aud 
early, and [shall win the race, too; 
so you musn’t: be uneasy about me, 
make money by know 
money is all iu this world; without 
ita man had better be hung at once; 
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and every little is something to- 
wards making a fortune, and I mean 
to have one before I die. 
ting tired of being called a poor man, 
and I want to get above the frowns 
of the world if, I can;’? and the 
young man bit his lip moodily, as if 
some dark memory haunted him. 
Mrs. Norton sighed, and bent her 
eyes on her knitting, wishing that 
for once she could persuade her-son 
to do as se wished, for she had trou- 
le of late years which would not be 
hushed into peace, and whenever she 
saw Ralf starting for the race-ground 
she shuddered involuntarily, and said 
“QO, shall J 
My poor 


in secret to her heart, 
ever see him alive again! 
boy, how I tremble for him ”’ 

And so time after time the thought- 
less son had gone forth, unmindful of 
his mother’s pleading words, and 
now she dispaired of ever winning 
him from his wild habits. Poor, 
fond mother, she knew not how far 
he had gone in the paths of dissipa- 
tion. She only feared for his body, 
she know not how utterly he was in 
the power of him who can destroy 
the soul, 


CHAPTER ILI. 


“You surely don’t mean to ride 
to-day, Ralf,”’ 
Ralf, staggering from the eects of 
brandy he had drank, waiked to- 


said a young man, as 


- wards the horse that was stauding 


waiting impatiently for his rider. 
“You are not well now, and see 
here, you vie not yourself to-day;— 
is fact, to be plain with you, you 
have taken rather too much to do 
such a hazardous thing as to ride a 
race—don't do it—hear me, think of 


I am get-. 


| 


your mother,” and the young man 
placed his hand earnestly on Ralj’s 
shoulder, as if to hold him back. 
but with the strength of 


a 
Ralf threw him off, and turning hig 
blood-shot eyes on him said angrily 


here, James, I’ll have pons 

i fo to hell.” 
And he sprang towards his horse, 
and mounted. Tis Opponent was 
ready and walting for him, 

Lhe word was given, and off Iika 
lightning they. darted over the green 
sward. 

Lhe horses are now by silo, 
and now has outstripped lis 
companion—he has left him far le- 
hind, and a shout of triumph rove 
‘rom the assembled multitude. But 
suddenly there is a pause. One 1i- 
der alone is seen—the other has dis- 
appeared; and presently the eager 
crowd is seen pressing around adatk, 
mangled object, lying prone on the 
It is Ralf—poor fellow, he 
has not won ihe race, and le is 


earth. 


gone—we know not whither. 
The race was nearly over, aud 
Raif was almost victorious When 
suddenly his horse started at thie 
touch, and in a moment both hore 
and rider has 1 fallen to the earth wit 
their brains erushed out by a large 
oak that stood directly beside the 
path, 
Friends gathered around him, and 
vaised him up carefully, but he was 
dead! and they carried him home 4 
blackened corpse to his Ww idowed 


mother, who went down ty her graves 
erieving for the dear son who jal 
Dated reproof, and who had Jett 
withont one hope to iningle W ith t 
tears that fell upon his 
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Behold thy Ecther! of her sister Mary, the wife of Cle- 
{ophas. There is no evidence that 
No where, perhaps, within the|the mother of owr Lord ever had 


whole compass of the sacred wri-| any ether eliidren. Jesus was sub- 
tings, can a more touching record be) ject to his mother im the days of his 


found than that contained in John, . childhood and youth, and now ma 
19th: 25, 26, 27. there! dying hour, though the suns of 
stood by the cross of Jesus, his} whole world are pressing upon him, 
mother, and his mothers sister, Ma-| he does not forget her. He has ne 


ry the wife of Cleophus. amd Mary / worldly goods with which to provide 


Magialine. When Jesus therefore; for her comfort, for his life has beem 
saw his mother, and the disciple; spent m toiling for others, amd he 
standing by whoin he loved, he saith! not even secured for himself a place 
unto his mother, woman behold thy; to Tay his head. The foxes have 
son. Ther saith he to the disciple, holes, and the birds of the air have 
behold thy mother. And from that} nests, but he is even poorer than 
hour, that disciple took her to his| they. He has po earth.y home im 
own home.” What an example of which the hoary head of his widowed 
filial love antl reverence do these few | mother can find shelter, Lat amid 
simple words present! Here we see | the reeding rocks, the darkened hea- 
the son of God, amid the inconceiv-| vens, the quaking earth, he remem- 
able agonies of the cross, caring for} bers that she must be provided for, 
his earthly parent, and providing for, and he appeals to the diseiple whom 
her comfort after he was gone. She} he loved. Behold thy miother— 
was a lone widow. Her husband, | Well did that disciple understand 
Joseph, was in his grave. Jesus, the unport of that appeal from his 


_ was her only child; and asshestooe | dying Lord, and well did he execute 


by his cross and beheld his more! the sacred trust thus confided to him, 


than mortal agony, she knew that! From that hour he took her to his. 


she was without an earthly protec- own home. Loving and teader, no 
tor, and the fall tide of desolation; doubt was the protecting care that 
that swept ever her heart incseased | s snrronnded her in the home of the 
the pangs she felt in witnessing the beloved disciple, and calmly and 
sufferings of her son. ” Those per peacefully did she descend into the 
s0ns spoken of in Matthew as the vale of years, cheered by the Lope 
brethren and sisters of Christ, are! ‘of reuaion with Jesus; whom she 
Supposed to have been the children | leved both as-a son and a 
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The Mother’s First Lessons 


‘‘Ma, make sis Mary give me that 
apple,”’ cried three year old Charley, 
and the mother turned a reproving 
glance upon thé little girl, saying: 

‘Mary, give your little brother 
that apple, how naughty it is in you 
to tease him so.”’ | 

“Ma, it’s my apple, Uncle John 
gave it to me.” 

“I don’t care if it is your apple, 


your little brotheris younger than you 


are,and you shall give up to him.” 

Mary slowly and reluctantly re- 
linguished her apple, and Charley 
ate it with great satisfaction. 

Not long after Charley wanted 
Benny’s knife, but Benny said, ‘‘No 
Charley, I cannot let you have it, 
because you knock the edge against 
the rocks and spoil it.’’ 

Then Charley began to cry, and 
his mother said, ‘‘Benny give that 
knife to your little brother, I can’t 
allow you to be so disobliging.”’ 

Benny oheyed, and Charley walked 
off with a triumphant air, flourishing 
his brother’s knife. 

‘*O, missus,”’ cried alittle servant, 
‘“‘Charley ’s got my china dog, what 
my mammy gin to me; afear'd 
he’ll break it. | 

“Go away and hush; ain't you 
ashamed to want to take toys away 


‘from you little master Charley.” 


By these and similar lossons daily 


Yepeated, the impression igs early 


fixed in Charley's mind that his 
Wishes are to be gratified, irrespeet- 
ive of the rights of others; and the 


| 


other children, from Witnessing these 
constant violations of justice op the 
part of the mother learn to practice 
the same upon each other. 


The mother and mistress of a fam. 
ly is absolute sovereign, in an em. 
pire more important than any whose 
government is ever swayed by kings 
or princes. She is not only a Sov: 
ereign in her little realm, but the 
legislative and executive power js 
placed without restriction in her 
hands. She is law-giver, judge, 
jury and executioner; and if the al: 
fairs of her kingdom are not wisely 
administered—administered aceord- 
ing to the principles of strict and 
impartial justice, who can tell the 
amount or moral injury inflicted upon 
that little community from which ail 
other communities take their rise? 
Who can tell how much of the crime, 
injustice and misery that. afflict so- 
ciety at large, may be traced to tie 
mal-administration of injudicious 
and incompetent mothers? 


The mother of Charley saw not 
the effect of the injustice of her ad- 
ministration, upon the moral setse 
of those committed to her eare. 
thonght only of present convenience 
when called upon to settle any _ 
matter of dispute amotig. thet 
dren. In a tew years, 
ters upon the stage of life as a grown” 
up man. Herhas fine talents aii 
fine personal appearance, and as ls 
principles have never been 
the test, he manages so far to HET 
tiate himself into. the confidence ol 


h: entrusted 
his fellow-men, that he Is ent” 
ynder 
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with a responsible office t Lgl 
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eral, yet his wants increase till they by observing strict and impartial 


outgrow his means of gratification, 
and having never been taught that 
his desires must yield to the rights 
ofothers he abstracts money from the 
public treasury. He goes on for 
some time, living in almost princely 
splendor, denying himself no luxu- 
ry that money can procure, but at. 
length come detection, disgrace and 
ruin. Heabandons his helpless fam- 
ily to the mercy of those who may | 
chance to take pity on them, ard 
lees to a fureign shore, to escape the 
retributions of the law. lis course 
is the natural result of the lessons of 
‘elfishness. and injustice taught him 
in the nursery. | 


who will be reliable in any position 
in life, men whose integrity will be 
proof against temptation in every 


form, look well to your nursery les- 
tons. ‘Teach your children to re- 
spect the rights of others, even in the 
smallest matters, You can do this 


justice in your treatment of them, 
and in settling any little matter of 
difference between them. Say not 
you have no time to institute a court 
of enquiry over every trifling dispute 
among your children. For what 
did God give you time, if it be not 
for the discharge of*your highest and 
most sacred duties. Nothing is a 
trifle that can effect the future char- 
acter and destiny of your child 
Teach him that injustice towards 
the weak and defenceless is more 
degrading to his manhood than the 
same conduct towards his equals. 
Teach him that the ever present eye 
of Deity is resting upon him, and 
point him forward to the retributions 
of a coming eternity. Then may 
you hope with the blessing of God 
upon your efforts, to rear a charac- 
ter that will bless mankind and glo- 
rify that Being in whose image he 
was created. 
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Book Motices. 


THE CHRISTIAN GRACES: By that for a while these efforts were 
Joseph P. Thompson. | 


;crowned with abundant success. 
This volume comprises a series of Large numbers of the natives had 
lectures on 2nd. Peter i 3—12.— jeon tanght to read, and not a few 


“4 iving all diligence, add to your had professed themselves christians. 
faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; ‘But unfortunately, a change occurred 


anid to knowledge, tempezance, and in their government. Not on!y mis- 
to temperance patience; and to pa- 


‘sionartes, but ail traders were ban- 
tuence, godlinets; and to godliness, : ished from their island, and the na- 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly tive christians were suljected to the 
kindness, charity.” The object of most horrid persecutions. For years 
the author in the work before us, is | nothing was known by the civilized 
to give an exposition of the circle of 


ee world of what was passing in the 
By bet im 1852 rumors were 
tie—to ilustrate the importance, 


ae afloat that political changes had oc- 
enforce the duty of cultivating these 


graces; and weil has he accomplished | agascar, and the London Missionary 


his work. Hehas produced a val-. 


ern ‘society employed Mr. Ellis to visit 
table book, which it would be well show of aacertait 
to place in the hands of all those who. ing whether missionary labors could 
have recently renounced the world be again commenced with a prospect 
and professed a determination to 


‘of success. He accordingly made 
walk in the strait and narrow visits during the 


curred, or were in progress in Mad- 


years and 56, and ‘his vol- 
ume contains the result of his obser- 

vations. “It is written with. much 


| vivacity and imparts more informa 

| ‘tion respecting this distant rego? 

THREE VISITS TO MADAGAS- | than can be obtained from any other 
of the present civilization of the photographic apparatadss-wine cal 
people. By Rev. Wm. Ellis, ly astonished the natives, and caus : 
author of Polynesian Researches. them to look upon him as 4 Lah 
It is doubtless well known to ma- of supernatural power. T his al- 
ny of our readers, that efforts were forded him great assistance I aa 
made many years since by the Lon- ring influence and gaining ace . 
don missionary Society, to establish’ al] classes. Some of the anciden® 
missiezs in this distant Island, and herelates respecting taking likenes* 
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of the natives, show that attention to | rarely found any ome come and sit 
personal appearance is not confined for a likeness, without giving some 
to civilized countries- He says: | previous attention to one or both. 

“One man had a mole on his cheek, Even a woman returning from work 
as it was on the side next the light: in the field. with her child at her 
it came out clear and strong. Noth- back, adjaste! her burden before hav- 
ing excited more remark than this. ing her tout ensemble rendered per- 
I saw the man himself,’after feeling; manent. Somestimes the women 
the mole on his cheek, with his fin- brought their slaves to arrange their 
ger, go to touch the mole on the pic- | hair immediately before sitting down. 
ture, exclaiming, ‘Ilow very won- At other times the men brought a 
derfal! I never felt anything here,” looking glass anf comb, and ber- 
patting his finger to the mole on his rowing a bow! of water to~si@isten 
cheek, ‘and yet there {tis,’ pointing their and hair arranged their tcilette 
to the pi-ture. I never suggested brone holding the glass for the oth- 
the arrangement of the hair, but | er.”” 


as 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


As the present year is drawing to We have received a number of. 
aclose we hope our many friends) flattering notices and kind letters 
will interest themslves in getting up from friends, with well wishes for 
clubs for the ewoming year—VOL-jour success. We sincerely thank 
UME Ti, the time tocom- ?them all, and hope long ‘to merit 
mence. See list of premiums pub- their kind attentions. 
lished in the present number. Who) | 
will obtain the prizes. Let all try, sols —— 
they will be sure to obtain some- 
thing for their trouble if they only? See sckool advertisement on page 
Succeed in getting a few new names. )of contents. 
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CHANCE FOR 


We are determined, if possible to increase 
the present circulation of THE AURORA io 


and offer the following inducements to Agents, 
Postmasters, Ministers, or any one who de- 
sires to make money and also encourage & 
southern Literary Enterprise. 


We Will Give 


To any one whowill send us 100 new subscr'- 
bers. We will give 


__ To any one who will send us 50 new subscri- 
bers. Wewill give 


ine 


THE NEXT PAGE.] 
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To any one who will send us 80 new subscri- 
bers. We will give 


One of Grover & Baker’s, 


Toany Lady who wiil send us 100 new sub- 
scribers. We will give | 


a! 
tay 
‘ 


To any one who will send us 25 subscribers. 


To any one who sends us 15 subscribers. 


EIGHT DOLLARS 


For 12 subscribers. 


The success of our enterprise enables us to offer flattering inducements 


to persons who desire to sustain ahome magazine, and thereby promote 
and encourage the literary talent of the South. We have secured a 
number of the most distinguished ladies and gentlemen as contributors, 
and expect by the commencement of the ‘THIRD VOLUME to make sev- 


eral additions to thepresent able corps. 


THE PRIZES will be distributed as follows: On the receipt of the 


names of 100 new subscribers, aceompanied by the money $200, we will 
send, or pay 8100 to any one whom the person getting up the club may 
authorize. The rest of the prizes will be given in like manner, immedi- 
“a on the receipt of the list of pew subscribers, accompanied with the 
cash. 

And to any and every lady who will send us 100 new subscribers wijh 
the money we will give A Fine Sewing Machine. Here is a 
chance for the ladies to obtain, by a little exertion, a usefulf an elegant ar- 
ticle, which will save them many a weary hour of stitching. How many 


of our lady friends will go to work and obtain thes@ prizes? No matter 


how small the list you may get up, you will obtain something for your 
trouble. 
Address all communications to the Proprietor, 


W.S. PERRY, General Agent. 
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PER. ANNUM. 


Opinions of the Press. 


Tas Avrorna.—This excellent 
Magazine, published at Murfrees- 
boro Tenn., by W. R. Gulley, and 
edited by Mrs. E. M, Eaton, is be- 
fore us, and we have taken time to 
xive its contents some attention. 
We have read several of the articles 
with decided pleasure, and doubt 
not that all of them will well pay 
forthe time employed in their peru- 
sal. We are glad to notice that the 
publisher, besides being a good prac- 
tical printer, and a sterling, active 
business man, is also a poet of no 
mean talents, as the perusal of the 
original poem in this number, enti- 
tled ‘“‘the Song of Gold,” will bear 
ample testimony to all who read it. 

Lhe Aurora is a handsome monthly 
of over fifty pages of excellent read- 
ing matter, neatly gotten up, and 
well conducted, and is published 
at $2 per annum, three copies for $5. 
five copies for $8, and eight copies 
for $10. Address W. R. Gulley, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Nashville, News. 


This ever welcome monthly comes 
to us laden with some of the best 
viands it has ever set before us. 
We feel like congratulating the ac- 
complished editress in her success in 
furnishing reading matter of so in- 
teresting a character for the ladies of 


the South— Banner of Peace, Nash- 
ville Tenn. 


The Aurora is before us. It has 
two nice plates and better reading 
"matter than anv lady’s book with 
which we are familiar.— Palladium, 
Lumpkin Ga. 


All lovers of chaste and refined 
literature look upon this neat Mag- 
azine as the very best. It is edited 
by Mrs, K, M. Eaton, with that 
elegance and taste that shows her to 
be well fitted for the position.— Dem- 
ocratic Herald. 


Every Mother and daughter should 
subscribe for it at once, for itis got- 
ten up expressly for them.—Zrenton 


Standard. 


This neat and tasteful Magazine, 
has made its appearance once mote, 
we find it well filled with iuteresting © 
reading matter, both original and 
selected. It is edited with much 
ability, and is highly deserving of 
patronage.— Chattanooga Adverts 
er, Chattanooga Tenn. 


This beautiful monthly is before 
us, and we are pleased to notice 9 
improved appearance, an evidence 0! 
increasing prosperity and higher ap" 
preciation by the mothers and daug 
ters of the South and West. rat 
success attend the Daughter of t : 
Morn in dispelling the 
Southern people to Southern a 
rary merit.—TZhe Southern Mess 


ger. 
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NEW STYLES—Prices’ from $50 to $125. Extra charge of $5 for Eemmers, 


Tris Machine sews from two spools, 18 purchased from the store, requiring no re-winding of thread. 
fells, gathers, and stitches in a superior style, finishing each seam by its cwn operation, without re 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines, 


if she works for one cent an hour. 


( 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


181 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Iron Hall, 318 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mechanic’s Hall, Richmond. 


249 Kine St., Charleston. 
v8 St. Francis St., Mobile. 
11 Camp St., New Orleans, 
97 Fourth St., Louisville. 


Tt hems 


‘ourse to th 
It will do beiter and cheaper sewing than a seamstress CAD, vem 


4 Higgins’ Block, Lexington. 
58 West Fourth &t., Cincinnath 


154'« Superior St., Cleveland, 


&7 Fourth St,, St. Louis. 


“IT take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sew- 
fne Machines have more than sustained my expectation. 
After trying and returning others, I have three of them in 
@everation in my different places, and, after four years’ trial, 
bave no fault to find."—J. H. diammond, Senator of South 
Carolina. 

“My wifo has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family 
Sewing Machines for some time, and I am satisfied it is one 
of the best labor-saving machines that has been invented. 


I take much pleasure in recommending it to the public.””—.. 


J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 


“TI think it by far the best patent in use. This Machine 
ean be adapted from the finest cambrie to the heaviest cassi- 
mere. it sews stronger, faster, and more beautifully than 
one can imagine. If mine could not be replaced, money 
could not buy it.”’--Mre. J. G. Brown, Nashville, Tena. 

“It is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is easily 
understood and kept in repair. I earnestly recommend this 
Machine to all my acquaintances and others.”--Jfrs. M. A. 
Forrest, Memphis, Tenn. . | 
“}* We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, and 
with pleasure recommend it to the public, as we believe the 
Grover & Baker to be the best Sewing Machine in use.’’-- 


Peary Brothers, Allisonia, Tenn, 


“If used exclusively for family purposes, with ordinary 
eare, I will wager they will last one ‘three score years and 


and* never get out of fix.’--John Erskine, Nushville, 
mn. 


“3 have had your Machine for several weeks, and am per- 
fectly satisfied that the work it does is the best and most 


that ever was made."’-- Maggie Atimison, Nashvi'le, 
enn, 


“I use my Machine upon coats, dressmaking, and fine 
dinen stitching, and the work is admirable--far better than 
the best hand-sewiug, or any other machine I have ever 
seen."’—Lucy B. Thompson, Nashville, Tena. 


“I find the work the strongest and most beautiful I have 
ever seen, made either by hand or machine, and regard the 
urover & Baker Machine as one of the greatest blessings 
our sex.”--Mrs. Tuylor, Nashville, Tenn. 


“I have one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines in. 


ese in my family, and find it invaluable. I can con- 
fidently recommend it to all persons in want of a machine.” 
-G. T. Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 


“I would be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker 
Machine for a large amount, could I not replace it again 
pleasure.”—Mrs. H. G. Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. 


“‘T take pleasure in certifving to the utility of the Grover 
& Baker Sewing Machines. I lave used one on almost every 
description of work for months, and find it much stronges 
and better in every respect than work done by hand."= 


Mrs. D. 


Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Our two Machines, purchased from you, dothe work of 


twenty voung ladies. 


We with pleasure recommend t 


Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use."— 
NV. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
~ “he Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. 
I think the stitch and work far superior to tha 


ing Machine I ever saw. 


+of any 


On fine work, I think the Machine 


would be hard to beat.”-- W. J. Davie, Memphts, Tenn. 


‘TI find the Machine easily 
take pleasure in re 
economy, and pleasure.” 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines h 


managed, very durable, and 
ommending it to all who wisn convenienee 
--Mrs. F. Titus, Memphis, Tenn. 
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“Tam happy to give my testimony in 
Baker's Sewing Machine, and of the pe 
gives in every respect. . 
complicated, Be I prefer it to all others I have see 
Bryan, wife of Rev. A. M. Bryan, 


It sews neatly, 


“It afferds me much pleasure to say, that 


works well; and Ido not hesitate to reco 
sessing all the advantage 
much pleased with it, anc 


this effect.’"--R. C. Brinkley, 
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Machines are far superior to all others in use."'-~44- 
Seltz, Nashville, Tenn. 
“TI consider my Sewing M 
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not take five times its cost, if I cou 
With it I can do all my family sewing 
the time I could with my hand.”— 
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Ave superior to all 
A most admirable 


It tastens its own 
Very superlor—w 
Grover & Baker’s 


~ 9@€ It is in itself a ho 
Purs'ise a Grover 

Has no superior. 
To all of which ‘Lhe Tribune says Amen. 
It is all that it claims to be. : 
It finishes its own work; others do not. 
We give it the preference. _ 
It needs only fo be seen to be appreciated. 
Adapted for woolen, linen or cotton. 
We like Grover & Baker’s best. 
Grover & Baker's is the best. 
Which is best? Grover & Bakeyr’s. 
It sows strongly and does not rip. 
Works more completely than any other. 


Js not liable to get out of repair. 


Js alapted to all home requirements. 

Avery pretty piece of furniture. 

I § great therit is in its peculiar stich. 

We attest its simpicity and durability. 

W ell adapted to ali kinds of family sewing 

The most blessed invention of modern times 

Sews silk or cotton from ordinary spools 

They are enjoying universal favor 

Superior to any Now manufactured 

Wilk do more work than a dozen hands 

There can be no competition with them 

We give preference to Grover & Baker’s *@ 
hey require no adjusting of machinery 

S easier kept in order than any other 

Every home should have a Grover & Baker 

W é highly appreciate their value | 

Grover & Baker’s are superior to any others 

Grover & Baker’s machine is easily managed 

A perpetual source of joy to the home circle 

This machine is the finest of its kind 

The inventor deserves well of his country 


#9SSesses more advantages than any other 

Albaiticles are made with it with case 

: Lightens the labors of those at home 

Grover & Baker’s have the best improvements 


Notliable to get out of order 
Vill give better satisfaction than any other 
Ve know it to be a superior article 


It sews every thing. 


The best gift to woman. 
The best in the market 


[N. Y. Mercury 


e OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS 


A Superior to all others. 

It requires norespooling. [N. Y. Evangelist 
The favorite for family use, - [Brooklyn Star 
The best for family use. 


[ Woodstock Age 
others. [Hingham Journal 
invention. [Boston Courier 
| Boston Watchman 
end. [Nashville News 
illnotrip. | Maysville Eagle 
is tbe best Goshen Dem 
Ohio Farmer 

[ Middleton Press 
st. [ Puritan Recordes 
& Baker. 
[ Ashtabula Telegraph 
Y. Tribune 


[N. Y. Independent 


Home Journal 
[American Baptist 
Phren. Jour 
[Am Monthly 
[Ladie’s Wreath. 
[American Agriculturist 
N. Y. Dispatch 
Life Illustrated 
{ . A. Messenger 
[ Virgennes Citizen 
Dover Enquirer 
Machias Union 
[ Family Circle 
[ National Magazine 
[N. Y. Observer 
[ Moth Mag 
Haverhill (mazette 
New Orleans Picayune 
New Orleans Delta 
Union 
N. O. 'T. Delta 
[ Bost. Gazette 
Phil. City Item 
Wool Grover 
Newton Segister 
fAmerican Missionary 
Boston Adv 
| Flushing ‘Times 
Kingston Republican 
fot. olnsbury Caledonian. 
Taunton Crazette 
[| Nashville Crazctte 
Hasard’s Gaz 
Ploughman 
dunt. Journal 
[Westchester Jeffersonian 
Pongh agile 


Dispatch 


[Elmira Gazette 
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ALL MEDICINES SHOULD BE PREPARED BY 4 PHYSIEIA4 
DR. SWAYNE'S CELEBRATED FAMILY MEDICINES 
Entirely Vegetable, and free from all Injurious Ingredients 

_ These meclicines are prepared with great care, and expressly for Family us 

are the result of many years entensive practice in Philadelphia, by 
There is scarcely, a town or hamletin the United States, in which they hy Mes 
been used with the most happy result. A single trial will place them be tad the 
reach of competition, in the estimation of every patient. ’ 

DR. SWAYNE’S COMPOUND SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY 
For the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Spitting of Blood, Liver Complaint Tick 
ling or Rising Sensation in the Throat, Nervous Debility, Weakness of Voice Pal 
tation or Disease of the Heart, Pains in the Side or Breast, Broken Constitutice 
from various cavses, the Abuse of Calomel, Bronchitis. Whooping Couch, Crop 
Scrofula, (or King’s Evil,) and Consumption in its incipent and confirmed states 
CURE FOLLOWS CURE!! 

Da. Swayne:—Dear Sir— Believing your Compound Syrup of Wild Cherry to 

be the very best remedy extant, and desiting all may know and test its Virtues, | 


_ Offer my experience. I was taken with a violeut cough, difficult expectoration, short 


breath, &. This continued until my health and strength seemed entirely cone, 
Our village physician declared my complaint: Corsumptiom and ineurable. 
recommended to try your Syrup, which has performed a perfect cure. My health 
is now very good; have not been affected with the affection since. ~— Yours, with 
respect, Mrs. Joseru Lyyy, 
Middleburg, Carrol Co., Md., Dec. 22. 1858. 

I not only take pleasure, but deem it,a duty I owe to suffering humanity, to state 
what Doctor Swayne’s compound Syrup ef Wild Cherry has done for me. 1 wa 
taken with 4 violent cough, bloody expectoration, great difficnlty of breathing, so 
hat I had to get out of my bed and set-up all night. IL proeurrd the above valua- 
le medicines of Harman ‘Vitus, Bensalem, who can also testify that it has made a 
erfct cure. | Joun W. Pace. 

Bensalem, Bucks Co., Pa., May 15, 185°. 

Dr. M. Emanuel, Vicksburg, Miss., Says of Swaynes Compe end Syrup of Wild 


Cherry: T esteem it highly, and recommend it to my customers in preference ‘6 ail 


other similar oreparation. “Swayne’s Wild cherry’? cuced ‘Thomas Dixion of 


Rocks, Ma., of confirmed Consumption; over five vears have elapsed and he is stiil 
& heaty man at this date, March, 1858. 
CAUTION!—L.xt it be remembered that this is the first preparation of Wild Cherry 
for Coughs, Colds, Cousumptions &., that was ever prepared in this country, and 
perhaps the only one prepared by a regular physician—although there are the 
names of popular Physicians attached to Wild Cherry preparations, who had noth- 
ing to do with their Co pounding. probably never had, but more with the view to 
give popularity, and by that advance sales to the unsuspecitng or unthinking. Ab 
ways inquire particularly for Dr. Swayne’s Compounp Syxup or WILD 
the original and only genuine “cherry” preparation. 
AHEAD OF ALL OTHER PILLS! DR. SWAYNE’S SUGAR-COATED 
SARSAPARILLA & EXTRACT OF 'TAR PILLS. 
A mild and gentle Cathartic; unsurpassed by any medicine. Unlixe other Pil's 
these neither gripe nor produce nausea. a 
DR. SWAYNE’S BOWEL CORDIAL.—A. pleasant and sure remoay 
Cholera, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, Summer: Complaint, &. it cures 
or nausea at once. ‘Try it; only 25 cts. TERS 
DR. SWAYNE’S BITTER CATITOLICON. A VALUABLE, 


For Dyspepsia and Indigestion, in all its forms, loss of appetite, depress 


spirits it is ation 1 il 
Spirits, &e., it is the best preparation in use—only 50 cents. Killer 


DR. SWAYNE’S VERMIFUGKE, OR WORM KILLER. A sure 
—an oxcellent tonic—good for delicate and sickly chiidren—pleasant to the 
None genuine except. In Square bottles, 

__ DR: SWAYNE’S FLUID_EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Highly concenirated—for. Blood Pufying, Scrofula, &e., &e. -Jadelphi 

hese Standard remedies prepared only by Dr. H. Swayne & SON 
Fold by J. Mc. DERMO TENN. Wm. Roer Marietta 
‘Morris MMA NUEL Vie*sbarg “Miss. J. Wercut & Co New Orlesus 


Cesptable dealers in médi‘ines Everywhere. 
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